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PREFACE. 


The object of this little Volume is to exhibit 
the powerful influence of Example, for evil 
and for good, upon human character and con¬ 
duct. Religious example, though it opens 
not the “ wicket gate” to the Pilgrim from 
the City of Destruction, yet holds up “ a 
burning and a shining light” to warn the care¬ 
less soul, and to point out the narrow path 
“ that leadeth unto life.” The form of a do¬ 
mestic story has been adopted, in order to 
present to youthful readers, in a more in¬ 
teresting and familiar manner, the important 
lessons it is the author’s aim to inculcate; and 
to enable him to exhibit, in a more striking 
point of view, the wide contrast that exists 
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between the fruits jof “ true holiness,” and 
jlhpsfi of the “ natural atid unrcncwed heart,”— 
however amiable, externally, the latter may 
appear. If these objects shall be, by this slight 
performance, in any degree attained, and the 
cause of Evangelical Religion thereby pro¬ 
moted, however humbly, the author’s highest 
aim in its publication will be accomplished. 


CAXBItllieE, 
July, 1832, 
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HUSH EI-OaUENCE—Thi' SpccclKS of tlic 
brateil trisli Onitors, Phiu.ipb, Cimii vn, (>n vttw; lo 
M-hiclt is at1(l<-d, the Ihiweifiil Appeal of Itiiiniir IW- 
s.KTT, at tlio close of his trial for big'll treason. In 1 ml. 
8vo. 

SINCiEU’.S OWN HOOK_A well .<.ilerttd Collec¬ 

tion of the most Popular, Stntim^nt il, Amatory, Pa¬ 
triotic, Naval, anil Comic Songs, lllnstuted tvilh beau¬ 
tiful Steel Engravings. 

No exiiouse has been spared to render this collection 
of songs every •way superior to any work of the kind that 
has hitherto been presented to the American public. 
No songs have been admitted that ilo not claim Ihe title 
of merit, either in composition or in air. 

YOUNG MAN’S OWN BOOK; a Manual of Polite¬ 
ness, Intellectual Improvcmeni, and Mural I leportment, 
calculated to form the character on a solid basis, and to 
insure respectability and success in life. 

YOUNG LADY’S OWN BOOK: a Manual of Intel- 
lectual Improvement and Moral Deportinent. By the 
Autlior of the Young Man’s Own Book. 

THE SOLDIER’S BRIDE, AND OTIIF.H TA1,E.S, 
By Jaxka Haii., .Author of “I.tgcndsof the West,” See. 

We have just risen from the perusal of the Soldier’s 
Bride. The impression it leaves upon the mind is like 
that which wo receive from the sight of a landscape of 
nwal beauty ^nd repiwe—or from the sound of rich and 



sweet melody. Every part of this dcllglitfal tale is re¬ 
dolent of moral and natural loveliness. The writer be¬ 
longs to the same class with Iiwing and Paulding; and as 
in his descriptions, characters and incidents, he never 
loses sight of the true and legitimate jnirpose of fiction, 
the elevation of tlic taste and moral character of his 
readers, )ie will contribute his full share to the creation 
of sound and healthful litciaturc. 

THE HUMOURIST’S OWN HOOK—A collection 
of the latest Anecdotes, Bon Mots, Jests, fee., from 
which every thing has been excluded which is unfit for 
reading at the Family Fire Side. By the Author of the 
Young Man’s Own Book. 

Of the size and in the style of the Young Man’s Ow n 
Book- 

TAI.es of military UFE, Second Series.--By 
the Author of the Subaltern. 

From the London Literaty Gazette -—“The writer of 
the Subaltern has an imagination to create, as well as an 
eye to see; he flings off' a picture with ecjual vividness 
and cft'cct, whetlier it be the mere creation of his fancy, 
or painted from the recollection of what he has seen; on 
the whole, the work will greatly add to the reputation of 
the autlior. The companions of Burgoyne in the cam¬ 
paign of 1777 (if any still survive) will recognise in the 
tale entitled Sarato^, the best, perhaps the only read¬ 
able narradvc cflhat portion of military history.” 

THE I-IVEK AND EXFLOU’S OF. BANDITTI 
AND ROBBERS.—By 0. Macfarlane, Esq., Author of 
“The Romance of It^ian History.” Together with a 
Sketch of the Lives of Blackbeard and Captain Kid, by 
the Americ.an editor. 

“No species of nanwtive except that of Shipwrecks, 
produces a deeper imnn fsion on pc iplo of all ages and 
conditions, than Banditti and Robber Stories .”—London 
Monthly Magazine. 

“ The great variety and interest of these narratives 
will be ea^y estimated from the specimen we liave 
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CHAPTER I. 


“ No plainer trutli appears 
Our most imiwrlant are our earliest yeara 
Tlio mind, impressible and soft, with ease 
Imbibes, and copies all slic hears and secs.’* 

“ Thou Mialt not follow a multitude to do evil.” 

Exodus^ xxiii. 2. 

Who can contemplate, with cold indifference, 
the pernicious effects which thousands of our 
fellow-creatures have experienced, by imbibing 
the corrupt and unwholesome atmosphere of an 
ill-directed influence ? How has it deformed 
and defaced the fairest promise of hope ; how 
has it demoralized the system—perverted the 
judgment—blinded the understanding, and 
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(terror-striking consideration !) drawn its un¬ 
thinking victim within the power “ of that 
worm which never dieth.” 

Great and manifold are the diJQGculties which 
impede man’s progress after holiness, and 
mighty are the bulwarks which Satan erects to 
deter him from the attempt; the weapons of 
his spiritual warfare are never relinquished, his 
ready agents are never supine in their atlend- 
anee, nor are objects ever wanting on which 
to display his malignant power; can we then 
wonder, that so effectual an engine as evil “ ex¬ 
ample” should be a main instrument of man’s 
spiritual adversary, to pervert his mind and 
draw him to perdition ? But has man no means 
of defence ? Must he unresistingly yield to this 
iniquitous attack? Has he nothing where¬ 
with to impede the progress of this foaming 
and destructive avalanche ? Surely, the same 
Scripture which commands him to resist the 
devil, also points to whence he may obtain a 
powerful and suitable equipment; the Christian 
armoury is accessible to all, and when arrayed 
in truth, righteousness, peace and faith, and 
armed with the sword of the Spirit, man can, 
by the preventing grace of God, bring to nought 
the machinations of the evil one. 
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But it is evident from reason and experience, 
that the contagion of bad example is not thus 
opposed by the multitude; they unthinkingly 
rush into the snare, they willingly embrace the 
temptation to which the inherent depravity of 
their nature inclines them; or, confiding in 
their own might, they offer to parley with the 
enemy, and think to remain passive. Alas! 
how fatally are they deceived! That active, 
stirring power, the mind, will not be compel¬ 
led to observe a neutrality, it will either em¬ 
brace or reject the tempting offers of the soul’s 
destroyer, and embrace them too, perhaps, 
without examining the foundation of the glit¬ 
tering fabric which imagination pourtrays, or 
deducting consequences from its rapid erection. 

In the spring-time of life, youth enters on 
the busy world, and is speedily immersed in all 
its frivolous and time-consuming enjoyments. 
Imagination clothes the perspective in robes 
of brightness, anticipation holds the pallet, and 
fancy dips her falsely illumined pencil into the 
rainbow hues of hope, and sketches, on the 
mental canvass, the bright fairy being of its 
own creation; for awhile these glowing tints 
may appear to bear the impress of reality, the 
charm of novelty, the excited and buoyant tem- 
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perament of youth—its careless indifference 
beyond the events of the moment—its prone¬ 
ness to cleave to what is perishable, and its in¬ 
herent distaste for higher pursuits, all necessa¬ 
rily tend to realize its high expectation, and to 
add to its preconceived errors; but, mark the 
picture, when experience has stripped it of its 
imaginary excellencies, when enjoyment has 
deprived it of that newness, which was its first 
and most powerful charm. Youth advances 
into manhood, and each day testifies to the fal¬ 
lacy of his fond expectations, the incorrectness 
of his first impressions. Where is the happi¬ 
ness and 'peace of mind which, in the careless¬ 
ness of his heart, he had considered as certain ? 
The hollowness of professing friendship; the 
excitements he meets with to jealousy, envy, 
hatred, and excess; together with the deterio¬ 
rating progress of example, rob him of the sim¬ 
plicity of early years, deprive him of the gene¬ 
rous warmth of affection, and, rudely tearing 
the pleasing veil of delusion from his heart, 
present, in its deformed aspect, the once fair 
ideal being of his own creating. But by what 
strange infatuation is it, that when thus partially 
enlightened as to the imposition he practised on 
himself; after testifying the unsoundness of his 
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judgment and the hopelessness of his desires; 
the man of the world should still bow submis¬ 
sively to the objects he despises, should still 
willingly yield to “ the lust of the flesh, the 
lust of the eye, and the pride of life,” as though - 
he had covenanted afresh with Satan, to serve 
him with redoubled energy;—what, but to the 
power of example ? Constitutionally imitative, 
and often insensible to the fascinating influence 
of evil companionship, man naturally imbibes 
and follows whatever is most consonant to his 
own feelings; the powers of his conscience be¬ 
come paralysed by his being habituated to con¬ 
template the union of iniquity with hi^ idea of 
knowledge, the assimilation of malevolente 
with high intellectual powers. Enslaved by a 
delusion far more powerful than what at first 
possessed him, he is borne down on tbe stream 
of corruption, and unimpedingly rushes to his 
destruction. 

Having seen the unnumbered miseries which 
example, exerted in the cause of ungodliness, 
may produce, is it unreasonable to expect that 
that same power, if exerted in an equal degree 
towards what is good, and praiseworthy, and 
lasting, might be productive of commensurate 
benefits? Susceptible of impression, the mind 
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naturally assimilates itself to the prevailing ha¬ 
bits around; but if, instead of being led to the 
corrupt fountain of fashion and worldliness, or 
to the destructive haunts of vice and impurity, 
the youthful mind was to be contrariwise di¬ 
rected ; if, instead of inhaling that pestiferous 
breath which is only calculated to inflame its 
natural corruption, it was to be enjoined Chris¬ 
tian precepts, to be impressed with Christian 
principles, but, above all, to be strengthened 
and confirmed in the path of duty by Christian 
example, .why might we not sanguinely antici¬ 
pate corresponding results ? If the power of 
example was individually exerted to promote 
the growth of virtue, and resist the naturul de¬ 
sire to evil, by practically condemning vice, 
how would the before dreary and barren wilder¬ 
ness abound in fresh springs of purest crystal, 
and be enamelled with ever-blooming flowers— 
how would the baneful and meretricious waste, 
which yielded obnoxious and poisonous weeds, 
meet the eye loaded with healing herbs, and re¬ 
plete with peace and serenity ? That example 
has power to effect all this, wx contend not; the 
change of heart alone belongs to God: but does 
he not, in his inscrutable mercy, use this as an 
instrument to turn the hearts of the disobedi- 
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cnt ? Does he not often dart conviction through 
a sinner’s heart, by the pious example of a child 
of God ? Docs he not frequently implant cor¬ 
responding feelings in the mind of a reprobate, 
should he happen to mark the consistency and 
peace of a Christian’s life. He does;—and, 
aiding the awakened sinner to shake off his 
earthly, sin-bound fetters, to relinquish his deep 
devotedness to things below the skies, he ex¬ 
cites him to follow the examples of the blessed 
people of God, and with them to aspire after 
unfading happiness and glories eternal. 

My young readers will doubtless consider 
this a very unnecessary preamble; but, not to 
weary their patience by continuing our re¬ 
marks, we proceed to their exemplification. 

Towards the close of a dark December eve¬ 
ning, a travelling carriage, bearing evident 
marks of a long journey, stopped before an 
elegant house in one of the principal squares in 
London; the smoking and jaded horses gladly 
yielded to the postillion’s check; a thundering 
knock was answered by the appearance of an 
old and bulky porter, and the carriage door 
being flung open, a young gentleman of pleas¬ 
ing exterior descended, evidently as well satis¬ 
fied as the tired animals at the termination of 
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his journey; offering his arm, he assisted his 
aunt, Miss Evelyn, to alight, while his sister, 
impatient at the delay occasioned by the tedious 
descent of the old lady, happily considered that 
there was more than one way of egress, and, 
opening the opposite door, she gained the 
ground in a moment. 

While the travellers arc being ushered up 
stairs, and warmly welcomed by their expect¬ 
ing friends, we may draw for our young 
readers a slight sketch of the family party. 

Edgar Evelyn had but lately returned from 
the continent, where he had for some time 
been travelling in company with an infidel and 
profligate friend, whose pernicious sentiments 
he had fully imbibed, and with whom he still 
kept up a correspondence, continuing to drink 
deeper at the fountain of uncleanness, and in¬ 
haling the poisonous sentiments of the blas¬ 
phemous authors of his creed,—the venom¬ 
issuing Rousseau, and the profane and soul¬ 
killing Voltaire. 

With talents which, if rightly directed, must 
command esteem, and capabilities above the 
ordinary standard, Edgar Evelyn could not yet 
resist the fascinating influence of Melville’s 
example; quickly and thoughtlessly he inhaled 
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the infection, grasped at the evil so temptingly 
offered, and, reckless of consequences, resigned 
his soul to the allurements of Satan. By the 
death of his father, he was unexpectedly re¬ 
called from the continent, and from the imme» 
diate influence of Melville. On his arrival in 
England, he found himself in possession of a 
considerable property, without incumbrance or 
embarrassment, and, now becoming perfect 
master of his movements, he purposed, after 
having paid his promised visits to his nume¬ 
rous friends, to return to his worthless associ¬ 
ates. He had had the misfortune, at a tender 
age, to lose a pious and affectionate mother, 
whose precepts and holy example, had she 
lived, might, through the grace of God, have 
attracted him towards holiness, and preserved 
him from innumerable follies. Catharine, his 
sister, was too young, at that time, to be sen¬ 
sible of the irreparable loss she sustained; but 
often had Edgar listened with attention and 
childish delight to the sweet accents of his pa¬ 
rent, when unfolding, in language suitable to 
his infantine understanding, the glorious gospel 
of the Redeemer. Her first endeavour was to 
impress his mind with a sense of the depravity 
of sin, and the natural consequences resulting 

B 
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from its continuance—of the corruption of the 
heart, the power of Satan, and the temptations 
to which we are exposed by both; she would 
then direct her dear child’s attention to the ne¬ 
cessity of a change of heart, and the power of 
God alone to effect it, our own inability to 
make the necessary surrender of the will and 
affections, and our consequent tost state, with¬ 
out a Saviour to redeem, and a Holy Spirit to 
sanctify us. These formed the ground-work of 
a parent’s instruction, and of many a secret and 
heartfelt prayer; but poor Edgar was left 
motherless, and, amidst the giddy pursuits of 
childhood, and in the vicious paths of youth 
and manhood, a mother’s cautions were forgot¬ 
ten, or, if remembered, were stifled in their 
birth, or treated only with contempt. 

He was now, for the first time, about to 
visit his maternal uncle, Mr. Cameron; the 
distance at which they lived, together with a 
dissimilarity of tastes and sentiments, had kept 
them long a disunited family; but, on the death 
of his father, Edgar unhesitatingly accepted his 
uncle’s friendly invitation, and, accompanied 
by his sister and aunt, repaired to the metro¬ 
polis. His sister, a petted and spoiled child 
of fortune, had looked forward with the great- 
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est delight to an introduction to her cousin 
Fanny, the only child of Mr. and Mrs. Came¬ 
ron; this, added to the delight of a first visit to 
London, had kept her in a state of excitement 
during the journey, which, to her eager and 
novelty-loving mind, appeared unconscionably 
tedious. 

Fanny Cameron, their cousin, was, at this 
time, in her seventeenth year. She had been 
brought up and educated under the immediate 
superintendence of her pious parents, and had 
early been impressed with the vital impor¬ 
tance of the “ one thing needful,” and the effi¬ 
cacy of the Redeemer’s blood. She had learnt 
more of Christianity than the mere name—her 
belief was clear, simple, and rational; she had 
fled for refuge to the blood that cleanseth from 
all sin, and relied for hope and mercy solely on 
that full, free, and efficacious atonement. The 
conversations and Christian example of her pa¬ 
rents had given a decided bias to her mind, 
which was never afterwards lost. At first, her 
mild and gentle nature aspired no higher than 
to gain the approbation of her beloved parents; 
but, by degrees, those truths which had been 
received and acted upon from feelings of love 
to the creature, were to answer a more exalted 
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purpose—were to be treasured in her heart 
from purest love to God—were to be pondered 
over and dwelt on with reference to her blessed 
Saviour, and were eventually to be to her “the 
pearl of great price,” her passport to eternity. 
She had mingled little with companions of her 
own age, for, except for a short visit to London 
annually, Mr. Cameron had constantly resided 
on his estate in Somersetshire, where Fanny 
found few young friends of congenial feelings; 
but, since the announcement of her cousin Ca¬ 
tharine’s intended visit, she had looked for¬ 
ward with pleased anticipation to their meeting. 
She had heard but little of her cousin; the cool¬ 
ness subsisting between the families had,pre¬ 
cluded any fellowship or communication. She 
had, indeed, heard, in general terms, that her 
cousin’s proficiency in all the accomplishments 
of the age was very great; that her acquire¬ 
ments in the most alluring sciences were the 
admiration of all her partial friends; that her 
manners were highly finished and fascinating; 
in short, that she was looked up to as a model 
of elegance; but, she had heard nothing of her 
disposition, her temper, her heart; she had not 
heard what were her acquirements in the know¬ 
ledge that maketh wise,” that imparteth life 
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and immortality; she knew not her cousin’s 
sentiments and feelings on the all-important 
subject which occupied her own thoughts; but, 
buoyant with hope, unchilled by disappoint¬ 
ment, and, above all things, redolent with cha¬ 
rity towards all, that charit}' which “ hopeth 
all things,” she clung to the bright anticipa¬ 
tion—though dimmed by so dense a vapour of 
worldliness—that the feelings which occupied 
her own breast would find a corresponding re¬ 
ciprocity in her cousin’s. But his animating 
hope was now either to be verified or destroy¬ 
ed; and as Fanny returned the warm embrace 
of her beautiful cousin, she breathed a secret 
prayer for the fulfilment of her wishes. 

Mr. and Mrs. Cameron received their young 
relations with warm affection, and kindly wel¬ 
comed Miss Evelyn, to whom they were no 
strangers, and, with undissembled sincerity, 
testified their satisfaction of at length behold¬ 
ing them as their guests. 
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CHAPTER IL 


“Ti)e world may hate, and despise 
Tlie humble sons of love and peace, 

Bui God will estimate their price, 

And bicas Uicm witli abundant grace.*’ 

The carnal mind is enmity against God.”—iiwn. viii. 7. 


Disencumbered of their travelling dresses, 
and seated round the plentiful and refreshing 
tea-table, the happy party appeared to have 
known each other for ever. With her usual 
volubility, the fair stranger remarked on all 
she had seen during the day, the many adven¬ 
tures they had met with, the delays occasioned 
by restive horses or heavy roads, the imagi¬ 
nary terrors of Miss Evelyn, whose exclama¬ 
tions of fear she exaggerated and derided, and 
all the other et-ceteras incidental on a long 
journey in the winter. Taking advantage of a 
pause in his sister’s narration, Edgar remarked. 
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with a smile, that she had omitted one very im¬ 
portant fact, her own unexampled patience dur¬ 
ing the journey, and the placidity with which 
she met all these unavoidable impediments. 
Catharine, laughingly, assented to the justness 
of his implied reproach, acknowledging that 
she certainly did find her patience like the 
courage of the redoubtable Acres, “ oozing 
out but her anxiety to meet her cousin Fanny 
was so great, that, to keep an unruffled brow, 
while beset with inconveniences, and every 
moment meeting with fresh occasions of delay, 
was impossible. In the course of the evening, 
Catharine expressed her astonishment that she 
had heard so little of her cousin, even by re¬ 
port; playfully remarked on her beauty, for 
which she was even then half tempted to quar¬ 
rel with her, asserting that it had entirely dis¬ 
arranged her own plans for the season. Smil¬ 
ing at Fanny’s puzzled look, Edgar exclaimed, 
“You are surprised, Fanny, at your cousin’s 
assertion, but allow me to make clear this 
seeming incongruity, to which, as a prelimi¬ 
nary step, 1 must inform you that the sum¬ 
mary of her ambition, and, perhaps, in this 
she differs little from the rest of her sex, is 
universal admiration; to obtain the homage of 
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crowds, to outshine and distance all competi¬ 
tors, in short, to obtain the suffrages of all in 
the hemisphere of fashion—for which pur¬ 
pose,” he continued, “behold her, after an 
age of expeetancy, arrived in London, armed 
cap-h-pee for conquest, determined to make 
a most successful and brilliant sortie in the 
fashionable circle, having previously arranged 
all her movements for an effective campaign, 
when, lo! previous to the outset, all her high- 
flown expectations are annihilated by behold¬ 
ing on the'field a rival star, a ‘younger, fairer;’ 
—is it not the fact, Kate?” he enquired, turn¬ 
ing to his sister Catharine, who good-humour¬ 
edly acknowledged it was not far from the 
truth, though rather hyperbolically stated; 
while Mr. Cameron remarked, that, though 
Edgar had given so fanciful a turn to all Ca¬ 
tharine’s pre-requisite movements, he trusted 
the stamp of her mind was far above the paltry 
gratification of attracting thus. Catharine re¬ 
plied not, and Miss Evelyn pleading fatigue as 
an excuse for retiring so early, the party "se¬ 
parated for the night. 

It can not be supposed that Mr. Cameron’s 
guests could long remain ignorant that they 
were now associated with a family directly op- 
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posed to themselves in sentiments and opinions. 
The tenor of their conversation, so unlike all 
they had been accustomed to; the unity and 
harmony that existed among the entire house¬ 
hold ; but, particularly, the important, but often 
sadly neglected, custom of family worship, in¬ 
clined them to believe that the little the)' had 
heard about them, as it regarded their sin¬ 
gularity and unworldly feelings, was not ex¬ 
aggerated; while Edgar, when talking over the 
subject with his sister, declaimed, with unbe¬ 
coming warmth on all their religious observ¬ 
ances, declaring that his uncle was a fanatical 
Methodist, which epithet, he conceived, was 
the most suitably opprobrious he could use. 
This unwonted acrimony on Edgar’s part, ori¬ 
ginated in his being, one evening, an involun¬ 
tary witness of such a scene as he denounced. 
The evening after their arrival, they were sum¬ 
moned into an apartment where the domestics 
were all assembled for the purpose of praise 
and prayer to God. Mr. Cameron took his 
accustomed seat, and after having sung a hymn, 
and read and commented on a portion of Holy 
Writ, he lifted up his voice in prayer. In the 
name of all the assembled worshippers, he 
magnified his Maker, bewailed the unworthi- 
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ness and utter depravity of man, supplicated 
pardon and salvation through that name alone 
given among men, whereby we can be saved; 
entreated for strength and faith, through the 
Spirit, to have fuller and elearer conceptions 
of Jehovah’s attributes, and more entire de¬ 
pendence on the love of the Saviour. He fer . 
vently prayed for the glorious light of eonvic- 
tion to dawn on the minds of those who were 
still enwrapped in blindness and darkness; that 
the Holy Spirit of God would awaken them to 
a perception of their awful state, and bring 
them into the glorious light and liberty of the 
Gospel. When the prayer was concluded, and 
all had risen, Mr. Cameron perceived that one 
of his auditors was missing. Edgar had, with¬ 
out any elear conception as to why they were 
summoned, followed the family into the li¬ 
brary', where he remained, unwilling, by re¬ 
tiring, to offer so great a slight to his uncle; his 
attention was at first kept up by the novelty of 
his situation, but he soon got listless and uneasy, 
and testified his impatience by a few etifled 
yawns; but the simple, heartfelt prayer of his 
uncle had the effect of arousing him to feeling, 
though very dissonant to that it was calculated 
and intended to call forth. He was like the 
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learned Greeks, to whom the simple doctrine 
of Christianity appeared foolishnessj he looked 
with a feeling almost amounting to contempt 
on Mr. Cameron, as he continued to bewail and 
lament the inherent depravity of man’s nature, 
and pointed out the only source by which it 
was to become pure. His uncle, whom he had 
hitherto regarded as a man of superior mind 
and noble faculties, he now looked on either 
as a puerile fanatic, or a consummate hypo¬ 
crite; and, unable any longer to command his 
rising indignation, he arose and repaired to the 
drawing-room, where his friends found him on 
their entrance, apparently deeply engaged with 
a book. To the enquiry of his uncle, as to the 
cause of his so abrupt departure from their little 
assembly, Edgar gave an evasive and sullen 
reply, and unwilling to press the subject on 
him in a moment of irritation, Mr. Cameron 
made no comment on it. He saw the state of 
his nephew’s mind, and wisely conjectured 
that, though Edgar could not be driven to the 
adoption of principles so exactly at variance 
with all he had hitherto held and gloried in, 
still, with all his fancied superiority of intel¬ 
lect, and unbending mind, he discerned a pliant 
and yielding nature, and trusted he might, by 
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gentle, and, perhaps, imperceptible methods, 
be drawn to a knowledge of the truth, and im¬ 
bibe the sentiments he now so contemptuously 
opposed. Acting on this principle, Mr. Came¬ 
ron forebore to argue with Edgar in his then 
state of mind, or even to notice his disrespect¬ 
ful conduct, but, turning to Miss Evelyn, en¬ 
quired if she was prepared to commence her 
intended perambulation of the city on the mor¬ 
row. 

For the next, and several succeeding days, 
the Evelyn family were busily engaged in 
viewing all the lions of the great metropolis, 
Mr. Cameron, who kindly undertook the office 
of chaperon, directed their attention to every 
thing calculated to interest them; and, as was 
usual with her, on every novelty, Catharine’s 
admiration was unbounded. She appeared, at 
first, as though she would never tire, or could 
never sufficiently express her unqualified ap¬ 
probation of all she saw and heard; but, alas! 
for the strange perversity of the human mind, 
the pleasure it so ardently covets, loses, by 
gratification, all its fancied charms, familiarity 
strips it of the beauties which first attracted, 
and satiety soon changes the too ardent feelings 
into cool indifference. Such was now the case 
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with Catharine Evelyn; the wonders and beau¬ 
ties with which she was surrounded, soon ap¬ 
peared, to her restless and variety-loving mind, 
tame and insipid; her extravagant expressions 
of delight became more moderate, and soon 
dwindled into a mere languid assent. But 
Catharine was destitute of that vital and soul 
satisfying principle, which could teach its pos¬ 
sessor, to look from “nature up to nature’s 
God;” and to view, in every stupendous and 
magnificent work of art, the finger that directed 
the chisel, and the power which shed energy 
and strength on the whole. Ardent in the 
gratification of her outward senses, she posses¬ 
sed not that inward gem of holiness, that orient 
pearl, which could outweigh all the fancied 
and unstable delights of time and sense; an 
eager “lover of pleasure rather than of God,” 
she was estranged from him—nay, she was in 
direct “enmity against” him. Though sur¬ 
rounded with blessings of which she was every 
way unworthy, she felt not, she discerned not, 
the hand that so plentifully showered them. 
Though sustained and nourished by the bounty 
of the great original, she acknowledged not his 
favours, she sought not communion with him, 
she desired not the light of his countenance. 
( 
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And, yet, Catharine had not altogether re¬ 
nounced the semblance of religion; and, had 
she been questioned on the subject, would, 
doubtless, have been shocked at the supj)osition 
that she was acting in open hostility to God. 
She professed to be a member of the church of 
Christ, into which, by baptism, she had been 
outwardly admitted; but, by living in an 
habitual contradiction to the spirit of the so¬ 
lemn covenant then entered into for her, she 
had disowned her engagement, she had refused 
to ratify her oath, and had evidently showed 
that she had “ no act or part in the matter.” 

Edgar, to whom the gaieties and splendours 
of London were no novelties, was not long in 
renewing his acquaintance with some of his 
brilliant and profligate companions, in conse¬ 
quence of which his uncle’s house was more 
unfrequented by him, the society he there met 
with being uncongenial to his taste, by im¬ 
posing on him an involuntary restraint, and 
obliging him to listen to the sober, serious con¬ 
versation of intelligent and spiritual minds, in¬ 
stead of the flimsy sophistry and coarse convi¬ 
viality of his pernicious associates. 

In the mean time, visiters had flocked in to 
Miss Evelyn and her niece, who were soon 
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immersed in the busy and time-consuming 
nothingness of preparation, decoration, and 
dress, with all the other frivolous et-ceteras 
which a fashionable life requires. Invitations 
poured in on these willing recipients, and 
Catharine, toiling with unusual perseverance 
through all the exacting demands and comfort¬ 
less fatigues of such a service, was quickly 
plunged into the whirpool of dissipation, and 
yielded herself a willing servant to the god of 
this world. 

Fanny, who had been included in many of 
these invitations, was led, both by inelination 
and prineiple, to negative every request where 
dissipation and idleness held sway j but, though 
reasonably and steadily opposed to such an un¬ 
christian consumption of time, Fanny was no 
ascetic ; her disposition was lively, and attuned 
to sociability ; and she enjoyed, with a pleasure 
commensurate to its deserving, the friendly and 
rational society in which, with her parents, she 
occasionally joined. But, oh! how was her 
gentle nature pained, by being compelled to 
witness her cousin’s unhallowed pursuits, and 
the avidity with which they were persevered 
in; she, in w’hom she had fondly anticipated a 
reciprocity of feeling, a congeniality of soul, a 
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sharer in every thought of her heart, she now 
sorrowfully felt, had not one feeling in accor¬ 
dance with her; their minds, pursuits, and 
joys were as dissimilar as light and darkness, 
as much at variance as truth and fable. True, 
she found her cousin more fascinating in man¬ 
ners, more lovely in person, than even the high 
colouring of partial friends had represented her ; 
she saw her gifted in no ordinary degree, bless¬ 
ed with good temper, affection, and a cultivated 
mind; the casket, indeed, was brilliantly orna¬ 
mented and elegantly set; but the gem within 
was wanting,—that peerless pearl which shines 
above all the lustre of worldly acquisitions, 
even the “ pearl of great price,” the gift of 
God’s grace. Without this, of what avail was 
all her outward adorning ?—of what avail, that 
she was gazed at by an admiring and adulating 
crowd?—of what avail, that she was extolled 
for possessing charms over which she had no 
power? She was still a worthless, senseless 
worm, an object of piety to the good, a guilty 
criminal in the eyes of God. 

And was Fanny a silent witness of the con¬ 
tinuance of her cousin in this soul-ruinous sys¬ 
tem? Was she satisfied that her own personal 
relinquishment of such a life was all that was 
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required of her? Was she contented to fulfil 
the inspired Apostle’s requirement; “ to come 
out from among them, and to be separate,” 
overlooking his no less absolute command “ to 
exhort one another daily”—“ to admonish one 
another; thus showing the practical effects of 
the indwelling of Christ in the heart? Oh! no, 
she “ had not so learned Christ,” nor was any 
opportunity neglected by her, of representing 
to her cousin the unsatisfying nature of her 
ungodly pursuits. But Catharine, spiritually 
deaf and spiritually blind, “ refused to hear the 
“ voice of the charmer;” rejected, with thought¬ 
less indifference, the invitation to wash in the 
enlightening waters of that living fountain, 
which is, “ opened for sin.” Whenever the 
cousins did meet—which, thoughliving beneath 
the same roof, was now but seldom, Catharine’s 
mornings being spent in visiting, and her 
evenings in revellings,—Catharine would al¬ 
ways endeavour, in her lively way, to evade or 
parry off the serious representations and affec¬ 
tionate entreaties of Fanny, styling her, by way 
of ridicule, a lovely saint, a fairy visionary, a 
sweet enthusiast, a youthful devotee; whilst she 
was but perverting these terms, coupled, as they 
c 2 
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were, in her own mind, with fanaticism, hy¬ 
pocrisy, and credulity. 

To a mind earnestly intent on its everlasting 
interests, and zealous to draw others from the 
iniquitous web of worldly contamination, no¬ 
thing, surely, can be more grievous than the 
frivolity which would turn the consideration 
of such thoughts into a subject of pleasantry, 
and treat with levity and ridicule the all-impor¬ 
tant subject. But, where reason, and sense, 
and Scripture, are arrayed on the side of truth, 
can we wonder that the caviller, the despiser, 
or the mere worldling—unable, by argument or 
discussion, to gainsay and bring to nought the 
momentous reality—should seize on the ever- 
ready weapons of satire and ridicule, of wit and 
pleasantry, and wielding them in the face of 
their adversary, think—or rather endeavour 
to think—the victory achieved, and every rea¬ 
son elSciently replied to. 

To oppose to such the meekness of Christian 
forbearance with the confidence of Christian 
zeal, is, perhaps, as difficult a lesson as is taught 
in the school of Christ, particularly when the 
assault is perpetrated by those whom our hearts 
yearn to love, and who, by their endearing 
tenderness, seem to justify our affection ; and 
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Fanny, though she ceased not to reprove and 
warn her cousin, had, daily, need to subdue 
the feelings of angry impatience, which would 
sometimes arise, while listening to Catharine’s 
thoughtless invectives against the truths she 
uttered. 
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CHAPTER III. 


“ (liildy trifler of an Jiour, 

. Days to choo are all the same; 

Lif.i U‘. care hast thou to count them, 

Mindful only of thy came.” 

“ Be not cx»nformed to thin world.”—xii. 1*. 

Catharine liad been now nearly three months 
in London, the centre of attraction, the gazing 
star of crowds, the object of universal homage; 
and yet the desired end, “ happiness,” was un¬ 
obtained. Bewildered in the maze of sophis¬ 
tical felicity, she could neither discern the hope 
at which she aimed, nor extricate herself from 
the meshes which a false world had woven 
around her. Though sometimes constrained, 
through evident weariness of body and mind, 
to envy the quiet contentment and unassuming 
worth of her lovely cousin, the next hour she 
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would yield a ready car to the novel invita¬ 
tions of the syren, Pleasure, and willingly bind 
upon her brows the badge of her debasing ser¬ 
vitude. 

About this time, a heavy cold, which confined 
Catharine to the house for some days, gave 
Fanny an opportunity of again importuning 
her thoughtless friend to consider her lamenta¬ 
ble state. With the earnestness proportioned to 
the importance of her subject, Fanny was one 
day endeavouring to fix the wandering atten¬ 
tion of her hearer, who, with the most placid 
indifference, was as listlessly attending, when 
Mr. Cameron entered the room, to the evident 
satisfaction of Catharine, whoexclaimed, “Dear 
uncle, you have arrived most opportunely to 
my relief: Fanny has been for the last hour sit¬ 
ting in judgment on me, and, notwithstanding 
my very able defence, has at length condemned 
me.”—“ Nay, Catharine,” interrupted Fanny, 
“ 1 neither judged nor condemned 5 mu ;—that 
were a vain presumption on my part. 1 showed 
you that the present tenour of your life was at 
variance with the word of God, was directly 
opposed to the spirit of Holy Writ; but I did 
so, that you might examine and judge your- 
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self. Compare yourself by the blessed doc¬ 
trines of inspiration, and then see the result.” 

Seating himself by the side of his niece, and 
taking her hand,Mr. Cameron exclaimed, “Ca¬ 
tharine, accuse not Fanny of unjustly condemn¬ 
ing you, for, be convinced, she has long had 
your best interests at heart, and that every 
thing she has said has been spoken in the lan¬ 
guage of love, and with a view to your eternal 
happiness. Could you contemplate your own 
ruined state by nature, and the dreadful con¬ 
sequences accruing to your soul from your in¬ 
satiable and persevering pursuit after perish¬ 
able pleasures, 5 'ou would be equally ready to 
condemn yourself; you would then feel satis¬ 
fied that you are not living as a being should, 
who has a soul to be saved, a Saviour to seek, 
an eternity to live through;—as a being should, 
who is to be accountable for the deeds done in 
the body, when this fleeting world, and all its 
lying vanities, is consumed;—as a being should, 
who is to be judged, not by the standard of 
human wisdom, not even by the far-exceeding 
knowledge of the angels of light, but by the 
unerring decision of Omnipotence. Think, my 
dear Catharine, what account can you give of 
the last three months. Have you spent one 
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day, nay, one hour, in the service of your 
Creator? I am serious, my dear girl, and, 
doubtless, you think me severe; but is not your 
eternal salvation very dear to me? and can I 
unconcernedly see you thus walking in the 
vanity of your unregencrate heart, in the path 
of ruin and irremediable destruction?” 

Terrified by the strong language of her uncle, 
Catharine exclaimed, “ Dearest uncle, what 
terms you use!—‘ ruin,’ ‘ destruction,’—surely 
they are unqualified; have 1 transgressed so 
deeply, that you should apply such to me ?”— 
“ You have, Catharine,” returned Mr. Came¬ 
ron: “ every child of Adam has transgressed; 
so depraved is the natural heart, and so much 
at enmity with its God, that even the regene¬ 
rate man—that is, the man who, under the in¬ 
fluence of the Holy Spirit, has been brought to 
see his own deformity, whose heart is devoted 
to his Creator, who relies entirely on his Re¬ 
deemer for salvation, who clings to the cross 
as his only refuge from death and misery, who 
has been called of God, and purified by the 
Spirit—even this man, I repeat, must, while 
in the flesh, be constrained to exclaim, by rea¬ 
son of the still adhering infirmities of that 
flesh, ‘ Oh! wretched man that I am, who shall 
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deliver me from the body of this death!’ And, 
while he ‘ thanks God that the victory can be 
obtained in and through Jesus Christ,’ he still 
feels, at times, the lingering workings of cor¬ 
ruption, for which he has daily need to entreat 
forgiveness of his God. If such a being know'S 
and acknowledges himself to be a sinner, how 
lamentably awful must be the state of those 
who are still living in rebellion and enmity 
against Jehovah,—who yield a ready obe¬ 
dience tp other gods,—who swear fealty to 
the * god of this world,’—that sin-loving prince 
of darkness, who binds his captives in chains 
harder than adamant, steels their hearts against 
their mercy-loving Maker, and plunges them 
in sin and perdition. What, my dear child, 
must be their portion, but ‘ ruin’ and ‘ destruc¬ 
tion?”—“Oh! uncle,” exclaimed Catharine, 
“ how you terrify me! what appalling words! 
what a wretched creature I must appear in 
your sight, if these are your real sentiments.” 
“ Sinful and foolish as your present conduct 
must necessarily appear, even in my sight,” 
returned Mr. Cameron, “ think of the tenfold 
blackness in which it is manifest to the eyes of 
Him in whose sight the very heavens are not 
pure. But,” continued Mr, Cameron, “ you 
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look displeased and dissatisfied, you seem to 
regard me in the light of a hard censor; tell me, 
Catharine, do you feel that any thing I have 
said, or any terms I have used, might, with 
justice, be applied to the race of pleasure you 
have run since your arrival in London? or 
have you formed a higher estimate of your own 
character than the word of God justifies, and 
weighed in a more prejudiced and faulty 
balance the merits of your time-consuming en¬ 
joyments?”—“Uncle,” said Catharine, “I 
must be perfectly candid with you, and, for¬ 
give me, when I say, I can neither understand 
you, or subscribe to all you have said; for, 
while 1 acknowledge that I come not up to 
your standard of moral excellence, as far as re¬ 
gards that entire devotedness to religion which 
you appear to consider of such ultimate im¬ 
portance, neither can 1 perceive any re¬ 
semblance to myself in the character you so 
fearfully contrasted with it .”—“ Of that 1 am 
convinced, Catharine,” returned Mr. Came¬ 
ron; “ it has ever been one of the characteris¬ 
tics of the carnal mind to close its eyes against 
its own deformity; its natural inaptitude in the 
perception of moral evil is still more obstructed 

by the tenacity with which it adheres to the 
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principle of self love, by the means of which 
a delusive calm is shed around the unhappy 
possessor, and the whole being becomes en¬ 
wrapped in darkness. ”—“ But it does not ne¬ 
cessarily follow,” said Catharine, “ that I 
must be in the swift road to ruin, because I 
am naturally fond of gaiety and the world; 
else,” added she, smiling, “ I had better at 
once borrow an anchorite’s dress, and betake 
myself to some remote solitude ‘ far out of hu¬ 
manity’s reach .’”—“ The habiliments of an an¬ 
chorite would ill become my fashionable 
niece,” returned Mr. Cameron, taking up, as 
he spoke, a corner of the costly shawl in which, 
as an invalid, she had enveloped herself; “ but,” 
added he, “ the religion of the Gospel calls for 
no such sacrifices; Christianity holds up no 
forbidding and gloomy aspect. In opposition 
to such, the religion of the Saviour is calculated 
to dispel all moroseness and ascetical severity, 
it is a religion of love, and peace, and hap¬ 
piness. But, oh! my child, banish the idea 
that you are safe, because you have committed 
no open or flagrant acts of enormity; you are 
not safe, unless you li’^e by ‘ faith in the Son 
of God,’ and, that you do not, your present 
thoughtless existence testifies.” 
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Catharine, though unconvinced, remained 
silent, and Mr. Cameron continued, “ My dear 
Catharine, I would ask you one question with 
the sincerest affection,—Do you ever study 
the Bible,—that blessed record of God’s will, 
which reveals to us the way of everlasting 
life?” 

The colour mounted into Catharine’s cheeks, 
but it was rather the flush of angry impatience 
at the close questioning of her uncle, than 
shame for her ignorance as to the concerns of 
her soul; evading her uncle’s interrogatory, 
she replied, in a tone of hauteur, “Really, 1 
have much reason to be elated at the flattering 
opinion formed of me by my friends here; were 
others to see the distorted portrait but now so 
admirably finished, methinks they would 
scarcely find a trace of the Catharine Evelyn 
they formerly knew;” so saying, she rose from 
her seat as if to terminate this unwelcome and 
disagreeable discussion, and approached the 
window with an air of determined indifference. 
“Oh! Catharine,” exclaimed Fanny, “how 
unkind, how unjust, thus to return the affec¬ 
tionate solicitude of papa; for what motive 
could possibly influence your best friends in 
representing to you your danger, but an earnest 
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principle of self love, by the means of which 
a delusive calm is shed around the unhappy 
possessor, and the whole being becomes en¬ 
wrapped in darkness.”—“ But it does not ne¬ 
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must be in the swift road to ruin, because I 
am naturally fond of gaiety and the world; 
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once borrow an anchorite’s dress, and betake 
myself to some remote solitude ‘ far out of hu¬ 
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niece,” returned Mr. Cameron, taking up, as 
he spoke, a corner of the costly shawl in which, 
as an invalid, she had enveloped herself; “ but,” 
added he, “ the religion of the Gospel calls for 
no such sacrifices; Christianity holds up no 
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Catharine, though unconvinced, remained 
silent, and Mr. Cameron continued, “ My dear 
Catharine, I would ask you one question with 
the sincerest affection,—Do you ever study 
the Bible,—that blessed record of God’s will, 
which reveals to us the way of everlasting 
life?” 

The colour mounted into Catharine’s cheeks, 
but it was rather the flush of angry impatience 
at the close questioning of her uncle, than 
shame for her ignorance as to the concerns of 
her soul; evading her uncle’s interrogatory, 
she replied, in a tone of hauteur, “Really, 1 
have much reason to be elated at the flattering 
opinion formed of me by my friends here: were 
others to see the distorted portrait but now so 
admirably finished, methinks they would 
scarcely find a trace of the Catharine Evelyn 
they formerly knew;” so saying, she rose from 
her seat as if to terminate this unwelcome and 
disagreeable discussion, and approached the 
window with an air of determined indifference. 
“Oh! Catharine,” exclaimed Fann}’^, “how 
unkind, how unjust, thus to return the affec¬ 
tionate solicitude of papa; for what motive 
could possibly influence your best friends in 
representing to you your danger, but an earnest 
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desire for your happiness.” “ My dear Fan¬ 
ny” said Mr. Cameron, “ a time, I trust, will 
arrive, when your cousin will think differently 
on the subject; when her views and desires 
will be brought in accordance with God’s word; 
till then, it were absurd to resent the opposi¬ 
tion she manifests towards the truth; to truth 
she has ever been little accustomed, and, I 
doubt not, finds it now harsh and unpleasant; 
but, notwithstanding, it is the imperative duty 
of her Christian friends to urge it on her ac¬ 
ceptance, and warn her continually of the 
hazard she incurs by its rejection, ‘ whether 
she bears, or whether she forbears.’ ” Catha¬ 
rine extended her hand: “Uncle,” she ex¬ 
claimed, “forgive my foolish impatience! I 
own my error, and feel conscious how un¬ 
worthy a return I showed for your kindness, 
unpalatable though it appeared; am I for¬ 
given?”—“Assuredly, my child,” returned 
her affectionate uncle, warmly pressing her 
hand; “but, oh! Catharine, dismiss not the 
subject from your mind as though it concerned 
you not; it is fraught with importance of the 
highest magnitude; therefore, as you value 
your soul’s safety, do not shun its contempla¬ 
tion.” 
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Catharine promised, but it was with the feel¬ 
ings of one who is required to study some sub¬ 
ject of minor interest, and whose only anxiety 
at present is to dismiss, as speedily as possi¬ 
ble, the intruding thought. Visiters were an¬ 
nounced, and those solemn truths that even 
now sounded in her ears, were soon expelled 
by a superabundant influx of fashionable gossip, 
while the eagerness with w-hich Catharine en¬ 
tered into the lively colloquy, proved, but too 
truly, on what her aflcctions were set. 

But, to do her justice, she did endeavour, for 
a few days, to recall to mind her uncle’s con¬ 
versation, and frequently introduced the subject 
when alone with Fanny or Mrs. Cameron, who 
failed not to follow up the impre.ssions they 
trusted she had received; but on the removal 
of the slight illness that had confined her to 
the house, Catharine forgot her uncle’s admo- 
nition.s, her aunt’s tender solicitude, and her 
lovely cousin’s tearful expostulations, and ap¬ 
peared even more completely engaged in her 
former ephemeral occupations. 

Miss Evelyn and Edgar had both left town, 
the former on a visit to a friend at some dis¬ 
tance from London, the latter, who had aban¬ 
doned his intention of visiting the continent, 
D 2 
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had betaken himself, for a short time, to his 
estate in Yorkshire ; but their departure offered 
no impediment to the proseeution of Catha¬ 
rine’s career of dissipation, and each succeed¬ 
ing day was witness to her persevering zeal in 
the service of vanity and fashion. 

Mrs. Cameron had been, for some time, in a 
very delicate state of health ; she complained 
of little pain, but it was evident, to the watch¬ 
ful eye of her fond husband, that some fatal 
malady had laid its iron finger on her, though 
the hectic cheek and brightened eye might, to 
a less interested observer, betoken health and 
safety. The physician who had attended her 
for the last two months, had, at first, been very 
sanguine in his hopes of success ; but, when 
anxiously entreated by Mr. Cameron not to 
deceive him with respect to his wife’s state, he 
acknowledged that all hope of her ultimate re¬ 
covery was fallacious, though he anticipated no 
speedy dissolution. From that hour, with re¬ 
signed sorrow, Mr. Cameron -contemplated his 
bereavement; and, though the loved object of 
his affec^ns lingered many months, and the 
treacherous but certain messenger of the grave 
assumed, at times, a less fearful aspect, and 
health would appear again to smile upon the 
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drooping form, still her husband shared not in 
the hope it seemed to promise, for he felt too 
truly that the withering hand was not removed. 
But within his own breast were these hope- 
destroying forebodings locked ; he would not, 
needlessly, give pain to the gentle spirit of his 
child, whose earthly bliss seemed bound up in 
her parents. Change of air had been recom¬ 
mended, and the air of Woodville, their peace¬ 
ful and happy home, was deemed, by the facul- 
t}'^, the most beneficial and advantageous, asso¬ 
ciated as it was, in the mind of the invalid, with 
all the tender delights of life, and their removal 
thither was arranged to take place in the course 
of a few weeks. 

The thoughtless Catharine, who had been 
pursuing her race of gaiety, regardless of the 
solemn admonitions addressed to her by her 
uncle, alarmed at the increasing debility of her 
aunt, whom she tenderly loved, and the conse¬ 
quent affliction of her cousin, felt her sensibility 
strongly called fqfth, and considerately resign¬ 
ed many of her parties of pleasure, either to as¬ 
sist Fanny in her anxious attendaj^ on her 
mother, or to endeavour, by her liveliness and 
playful manner, to amuse and gratify the invalid. 

One morning that Fanny had been detained 
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with her mother unusually late, she was grati¬ 
fied, on entering the breakfast parlour, to find 
Catharine had anticipated her, and was seated 
at breakfast with Mr. Cameron, both so deeply 
engaged in conversation that they scarcely 
heeded her entrance ; Catharine was repeating 
to her uncle all she had heard Edgar express 
relative to the singularity and strictness of his 
principles, favouring, in his estimation, so much 
of enthusiasm and absurdity, fettering the lofty 
aspirings of man’s nature, and forcing him to 
bow down with unreserved obedience to a code 
of tenets equally puerile as fanatic. “ Poor 
Edgar,” said Mr. Cameron; “ he seems obsti¬ 
nately resolved to close his eyes against the 
truth ; he has imbibed unhappy and detrimental 
prejudices against religion, and seems more in¬ 
clined to reject Christianity altogether than to 
receive it in simplicity ; and what said our Sa¬ 
viour—‘ except ye be converted, and become 
as little children, ye shall not enter into the 
kingdom of heaven.’ Pridenwas never made 
for man ; ‘ the lofty looks of man shall be 
humbledillu^d the haughtiness of men shall be 
bowed d3^n, and the Lord alone shall be ex¬ 
alted.’ Oh! how did Edgar’s conduct grieve 
me while under my roof, glorying as he did in 
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his sinful career, and rejecting with contempt 
all my earnest pleadings and forcible reason¬ 
ings, as if beneath his notice ; his sister, too,” 
he continued, seeing Catharine moved by his 
manner, “ his sister, too, unmindful of eternity, 
walking on this earth without one thought be¬ 
yond the time-consuming frivolities of the 
present moment, one hope beyond the grave.” 
—“ Uncle,” said Catharine, after a pause, 
“ you seem to think much worse of me than I 
deserve; you make no distinction between the 
openly profane and licentious sinner—whom 
you can not more heartily despise than 1 do— 
and one who innocently participates in the un¬ 
forbidden enjoyments of life. Now, acknow¬ 
ledge, is not that rather too strict.” 

“ I will answer you, my dear child, from the 
unerring word of God,” replied Mr. Cameron, 
taking from his pocket a small bible. “ In our 
Lord’s admirable and comprehensive sermon 
on the Mount, he thus admonishes us ; ‘ No 

man can serve tw% masters; for either he will 
hate the one and love the other, or else he will 
hold to the one and despise the oth*il*» ve can 
not serve God and mammon;’ and, nra sunse- 
quent address, he plainly declares, ‘ he that is 
not with me is against me. ’ This truth all his 
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immediate followers forcibly inculcated. St. 
James writes thus: ‘ the friendship of the 
world is enmity against God; and, listen to 
the words of the beloved disciple—‘ if any man 
love the world, the love of the Father is not in 
himand St. Paul, in all his epistles, expressly 
shows, that they only ‘ are Christ’s, who have 
crucified the flesh with the affections and lusts 
now, Catharine,” continued Mr. Cameron, 
“ having in mind these solemn truths, just 
contemplate, for a moment, the tenour of your 
past life, and estimate its true value by a com¬ 
parison with this standard. This is the only 
safe criterion by which to judge ourselves ; the 
only method of ascertaining our real state, of 
discovering whether we are among the few fa¬ 
voured individuals who, through the grace of 
Almighty God, have been enabled to advance 
in that straight and narrow path, which leadeth 
to life, or have, with the multitude, entered in 
at the wide gate, whose end is death.” 

Mr. Cameron had ceased,*ljvit Catharine re¬ 
plied not; she felt awed by the earnestness of 
his maflilfc, but had no real perception as to 
the uiumaie importance of the subject; many 
things here uncle had said were new and per¬ 
fectly unintelligible to her; she looked puzzled 
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and embarrassed, and, at length, requested her 
uncle to lend her the little Bible from which 
he had read, previously marking the passages 
he had but now quoted. This simple request' 
seemed greatly to affect Mr.- Cameron; he 
placed the open book in her hand, pointing to 
the different verses which had already been 
marked: “ Catharine!” he exclaimed, with 
evident emotion, “ this inestimable little trea¬ 
sure was the parting gift of your own dear 
mother; greatly did she prize it; and, oh! 1 
fondly trust the constant study of it was bless¬ 
ed to her immortal soul, leading her to a know¬ 
ledge of her Saviour, and imparting to her life, 
and joy, and happiness; while she dwelt within 
this earthly tabernacle, this was her solace in 
every affliction—her familiar guide and friend 
—her ocean of hope amidst the quicksands of 
an ungodly world; receive it, therefore, my 
dear Catharine,” he added, “ as from your be¬ 
loved parent, marked by her own hand to draw 
her much-loved child from the entanglements of 
a sin-fraught aim alluring world, and to display 
to her the mercies of a too long negle^d God. ” 
Catharine received the gift witm^sations 
till then unfelt; the mention of her mother’s 
name, of whose worth she seemed to have an 
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intuitive perceptibility, her uncle’s evident ef¬ 
fort to appear composed, and the unaflected 
sympathy of her cousin, added to the solemn 
words previously uttered by Mr. Cameron, 
deeply affected her, and, pressing the precious 
gift to her lips, she burst into tears. Unable 
to overcome an emotion so new, she left the 
room, and, in the solitude of her own chamber, 
a fervent prayer, the first perhaps her lips had 
uttered, burst from her, as, kneeling down 
she entreated the Almighty to make her such 
as her departed parent was. With feelings of 
no common delight her ever anxious friends 
saw that Mrs. Evelyn’s well read Bible was 
now frequently sought and studied with ap¬ 
parent interest, by her daughter; the striking 
and forcible passages marked by the hand of 
love, were read again and again, her uncle was 
frequently appealed to, and to one unskilled in 
the knowledge of the heart’s deceitfulness, 
Catharine’s manner would warrant the as¬ 
sumption, that she was acquiring a daily- in¬ 
terest in matters hitherto oveiTooked. 

How sad is the thought, that feelings, short¬ 
lived a^’%ansitory, emanating, it may be, 
either from a constitutional susceptibility, a 
sudden emotion arising from the earnest plead¬ 
ings of affection, or, perhaps, a glance of ter- 
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rific wonder at our own natural deformity, is 
oft regarded by the inexperienced, as savour¬ 
ing of true and genuine godliness; or that a 
head knowledge of scripture truth stamps vi¬ 
tality on the principles, and testifies a saving 
faith: but, sad as is the consideration, expe¬ 
rience has witnessed its reality, and poor Ca¬ 
tharine, listening alone to the dictates of vanity 
and self love, regarded her recently excited 
feelings as the result of real conviction and 
genuine holiness. Enthusiastic in disposition, 
she appeared now emulous only to imitate the 
lovely example of her cousin, and, as she had 
now become more domesticated with the fa¬ 
mily, she had frequent opportunities of mark¬ 
ing Fanny’s uniform consistency,the unafiFected 
simplicity of her faith, and its practical efiects 
on her life and conversation. Justly attribut¬ 
ing these blessed results to the spirit-stirring 
power of religion, Catharine anticipated simi¬ 
lar effects in her own case, and, ere she had 
learnt the first nagessary, though painful, les¬ 
son, in the school of Christ, that of forcibly 
feeling her own wretched and undoqf^ondi- 
tion, she had realized in her own mind an in¬ 
terest on high, and appeared to trace with cer¬ 
tainty her path to blessedness. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


“ A pilgrim in a weary land 
Man tarries but a night. 

“ No second spring shall e’er revive 
The ashes of the um.” 

^Tor what is your life} It is even a vapour, that appeareth 
for a little time, and then vanishoth away.>-^ames, iv. 14. 


It was now the commencement of April, and 
the lovely Spring, ushered in amidst smiles 
and tears, effused around her wonted charms; 
all nature was renewed; the balmy and in¬ 
vigorating air breathed life and freshness, and 
the light fleeting clouds, shading the blue ethe¬ 
real canopy, [shed their kindly moisture on 
earth’l opening sweets. Even the stunted and 
barren looking trees that ornamented the square 
occupied by Mr. Cameron assumed, in de¬ 
fiance of fog, and smoke, and dust, an appear- 
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ance of life and cheerfulness; the light, refresh¬ 
ing green burst from its murky tenement, and 
opened into leafy beauty beneath the kindling 
eye of a creative God; so germinates the soul 
of man, when touched by the revivifying grace 
of God. Cleaving naturally to the earth, the 
soul seems lost amidst the blackening shades 
of unbelief and sin; opposed to the light, it 
clings with fond credulity to its deadened 
state, and appears to challenge any power to 
change its nature; but the spiritual dew de¬ 
scends on the unfruitful soil, the sun of righte¬ 
ousness dispels the rancorous exhalations which 
impeded the soul’s ascent, and, overcoming 
the powers of darkness, bursts the bonds of 
sin, and leads forth the trembling captive, 
whispering, in every passing breeze, a hope, 
full of immortality. 

It was this ineffable desire, this hope, full of 
immortality, that enabled Mrs. Cameron, in 
the strength of her God, patiently to endure 
her present chastening, and bow with unrepin¬ 
ing submission to a dispensation which she felt 
was sent in mercy; it was this soul-comforting 
hope that taught her, while the house of her 
“earthly tabernacle was consuming daily,” to 
look “to a better and a blessed home,” and 
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to press toward the mark for the prize of the 
high calling of God in Christ Jesus.” 

Here now Catharine had daily opportunities 
of witnessing the holy triumph of a perfect 
faith, in the heart of a believer on the verge of 
eternity, and of contemplating the same 
heaven-directed principle governing the sor¬ 
rowing friends. Here she saw the effects of 
real piety in the uncomplaining grief of Fanny, 
and she felt then, (though subsequent events 
proved how short-lived was the feeling,) that 
to possess this inward gem of holiness, the sa¬ 
crifice of all her former pleasures would be 
light. She became now Fanny’s constant 
companion, rarely quitting her aunt’s apart¬ 
ment, whose holy conversation she seemed 
greatly to prize; resolutely refusing the impor¬ 
tunate solicitations of her fashionable friends, 
whose amusements she now deprecated with 
unsparing censure. So decided a change of 
conduct might sanction the hope, that it was 
the evidence of a change of heart; but Mr. 
Cameron had some internal misgivings as to the 
strength and purity of his niece’s faith, and 
that, though she had received the word with 
joy, as the eager recipients on the rock, yet, 
having no firm root, she would endure but for 
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a while, and in time of temptation fall away; 
these fears he communicated to Mrs. Cameron, 
who, having now abundant opportunities of 
conversing with Catharine, urged on her, con¬ 
stantly, the necessity of a full and entire sur¬ 
render of her heart to God, who, being a 
jealous God, will spurn with holy indignation 
a divided service; while she represented to her, 
in strong and forcible language, that if she de¬ 
sired to embrace the self-denying service of 
God, she must not only strive to subdue her 
naturally corrupt inclinations, but her most 
besetting sin must be crucified, and that not by 
the might or power of man, but by the spirit 
of God; she showed her the unsatisfying na¬ 
ture of a mere outward conformity to the will 
of God, and the fatal result of calling, “ Lord, 
Lord!” and not doing the things he commands. 
To all this advice and instruction Catharine 
ever turned a willing ear, and Mrs. Cameron, 
who beheld her daily increasing anxiety for 
the truth, and her wish to be directed by the 
Christian’s rule of right, was soon divested of 
many fears on her account, and looked forward 
with hope to the stability and constancy of her 
faith. 

The day was at length fixed for their return 
£ 2 
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to Woodville, and Catharine, though she had 
previously promised Miss Evelyn to accompa¬ 
ny her in an excursion of pleasure, had now 
determined otherwise, and eagerly accepted 
the warm invitation of her uncle, to spend the 
summer with them. With the restlessness 
habitual to her, she had already planned all the 
good she hoped to be enabled to do when there, 
and seemed burning with impatience to hear 
and be acquainted with her uncle’s much valu¬ 
ed young friend, the pastor of Woodville; her 
feelings were thus excited, and expectation at 
its height, when the events connected with Ed¬ 
gar’s return to London, without producing a 
revolution in her feelings, induced her to relin¬ 
quish this promised pleasure, and pursue a path 
replete with danger. 

Absorbed in reflections of a heavenly ten- 
dence, Mrs. Cameron was seated, towards the 
close of a Sabbath day, at the drawing-room 
window. She beheld the sun’s farewell pf un¬ 
usual loveliness, and saw that all nature was 
participating in grateful acknowledgment for 
its kindly influence; but she felt that its reno¬ 
vating beams brought no renewal of bodily 
strength to her,—she felt that she would soon 
be called to pass that bourne from whence no 
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traveller returns; and, as she raised her eyes up¬ 
on the blue expanse above them, the swift wing¬ 
ed messenger of fancy took the reins, and trans¬ 
ported her amidst the choral multitude who 
inhabit the bright arch on high, turning her 
harp to sing the never ceasing song. Mr. 
Cameron and Catharine had gone to evening 
service, and the gentle, watchful Fanny, seated 
near her mother, was anxiously observing her 
pale and attenuated countenance, illuminated, 
as it now was, by a holy rapture; the sun was 
gradually .and sweetly declining, and its parting 
rays fell direct on the invalid, enshrining her as 
in a halo of light. The expression of her mo¬ 
ther’s countenance looked so unearthly, that 
Fanny became alarmed, and instinctively placed 
her hand within her parent’s; the soft familiar 
touch dispelled the heavenly vision, and recall¬ 
ed again her thoughts to earth. Gazing with 
maternal fondness on the fair being who had 
thus checked her soaring imagination, Mrs. 
Cameron pointed to a low stool, Fanny’s ac¬ 
customed seat, at her feet; where, opening her 
Bible, she continued to read for some time, in¬ 
terrupted occasionally by some beautiful re¬ 
mark from her auditor. Mrs. Cameron had 
clasped one of her child’s fair hands in her own 
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emaciated fingers, and was unconsciously occu¬ 
pied in twisting the glossy ringlets that rested 
on her knees, while, with an emotion almost 
overpowering, Fanny read from thebook of life. 
They were at length interrupted by a loud 
knocking at the hall door, and, with evident 
surprise, they beheld Edgar Evelyn announced. 

Struck with the pallid and wasted appearance 
of his good aunt, whom, notwithstanding her 
non-conformity to the world’s pernicious vani¬ 
ties, he could not but love and respect,—Edgar 
remained for a moment motionless, unable to ad¬ 
vance. He was prepared, by Catharine’s letters, 
to find her an invalid; but the sorrowful ex¬ 
pression of astonishment depicted on his counte¬ 
nance, showed that he expected not so material 
a change. Mrs. Cameron immediatel}' perceiv¬ 
ed the efiect her altered appearance had on her 
nephew. Reaching out her hand, “Edgar,” she 
exclaimed, “ you did not anticipate that I was 
hurrying so fast towards my journey’s .end. 
I have, indeed, made rapid strides since last I 
saw you; but, blessed be God! the journey is 
not one of toil and pain, the stages are short and 
easy, and the prospect heavenly. ” Edgar seat¬ 
ed himself, but continued to gaze on his aunt 
with evident concern. “ We know not, Ed- 
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gar,” added Mrs. Cameron, “what a day may 
bring forth.”—“ True, dear madam,” he repli¬ 
ed, “ as my present sad surprise testified, but 
Catharine prepared me not for so visible a 
change; she even intimated, in her last letter, 
that you proposed leaving town?” 

“ Yes,” returned Mrs. Cameron, “ if God 
permits, w’e propose leaving this for Wood- 
ville, on Wednesday.” 

“What! in your present weakened state ? will 
it n'ot be at great risk?”—“ The physicians 
seem to think otherwise,” replied Mrs. Came¬ 
ron; “ and as I have a strong desire to end my 
days in that spot that witnessed the enjoyment 
of all my earthly comforts, 1 flatter myself that 
the excitement will support me; besides, we 
shall make it a three days’ journey, so that the 
fatigue will be greatly lessened. ” 

“ And Catharine accompanies us,” remarked 
Fanny.—“ I scarcely think she will,” said Ed¬ 
gar, “ for I have brought with me a most press¬ 
ing invitation for her to pass the summer in 
Brighton: her aunt is evidently hurt at Catha¬ 
rine’s late neglect, and the old lady reminds her 
now of her promise to spend the next few 
months with her; the refusal to comply with 
which, will, I fear, occasion a sad breach be- 
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tween them .—“ Oh, Edgar!” exclaimed Fan¬ 
ny, “ surely you will not urge her to leave us 
now: you know not what a real comfort she is 
to mamma. Do not, I entreat you, deprive us 
now of her dear society.” 

“ I came' fraught with instructions, and, 1 
may say, intentions to that effect,” returned 
Edgar: “ but, believe me, if she can in any way 
be accessory to your comfort or happiness, or 
afford one feeling of pleasure to my dear aunt, I 
would not press,or even desire, her departure.” 

“ Thank you, dear Edgar,” replied Mrs. 
Cameron: “ but 1 should grieve much to be the 
occasion of any coolness between Catharine and 
her fondly attached aunt, and should consider 
myself blameably selfish did 1 allow her to in¬ 
cur displeasure on my account. I fear we must 
part.”—“ Oh! Mamma,” said Fanny, “for 
her own sake, do not sayanythingto Catharine, 
that might incline her to leave us; surely, you 
will leave it to her own choice?”—“ Undoubt¬ 
edly, ” said Edgar, “ she shall herself decide, 
and I think I may engage to make her peace 
with the old lad)', who is not wont to be very 
inexorable.” Fanny’s countenance brightened. 
“ That being the case, I doubt not we shall all 
be satisfied,” she exclaimed. Mr. Cameron and 
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Catharine now entered, and were agreeably sur¬ 
prised to find Edgar before them. They were 
not long seated, when Catharine, impatient to 
impart to her brother her newly acquired taste 
for religion, enquired of him when he had made 
his journey into town. “ But now 1 arrived,” 
he replied: “ your friend. Sir James Newton, 
acted as my charioteer, with his usual inimita¬ 
ble grace.”—“ To-day, Edgar?” said Catha¬ 
rine, as if in evident surprise.—“ Yes, to-day,” 
he repeated: “ is there any thing so very un¬ 
intelligible in the word?” 

Catharine now, with more warmth than dis¬ 
cretion, animadverted on the sinfulness of thus 
spending a Sabbath; and, by her frequent quo¬ 
tations from Scripture, proved that she had at 
least acquired some degree of head knowledge, 
while she lamented, in very strong language, 
her brother’s inadequate perception of the 
purport of God’s blessed day. 

Though prepared, by the tenor of her late 
letters, to expect some change in the sentiments 
and opinions of his restless-minded sister, 
which expectation was confirmed by a few 
words dropped by Fanny, previous to Catha¬ 
rine’s entrance, Edgar heard, with visible as¬ 
tonishment, this premature exordium, gazing, 
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meanwhile, in mute surprise on his youthful 
admonisher. The curl of his upper lip testified 
unequivocally his scepticism as to the radical¬ 
ness of this sudden conversion, while he ironi¬ 
cally replied, “ Really, Kate, I’m concerned 
Sir James ditl not make his bow here this even¬ 
ing:—t’were pity to waste so much eloquence 
on an unworthy brother; a lecture on Sabbath 
breaking from the all-accomplished Miss Ca¬ 
tharine Evelyn would have been a perfect 
miraculum, and the gentle youth, who is quite 
as novelty-loving a personage as my animated 
sister, would have been no unprofitable listener; 
reserve a few notes, however, for to-morrow, 
for assuredly he will then expect an audience,” 
Catharine reddened as Edgar continued his 
sarcastic remarks; at length, interrupting him, 
she exclaimed, “ such taunting language I heed 
not, Edgar, for I have lately learnt to view 
many things in a totally different light, and 
the opinions of the world at large, or of some 
particular individuals, shall never alter my 
sentiments.” 

Grieved at the ill-judged zeal of his niece, 
and her subsequent self-confident assertion, 
Mr. Cameron gently reminded her, that such 
a positive assurance was blameable, and that 
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she should never forget that, in her own un¬ 
assisted strength, she could do nothing. 

“ Most certainly, my dear uncle,” replied 
Catharine, “ 1 acknowledge that; but, surely, 
it can not be deemed presumptuous (when im¬ 
pressed with a conscious feeling of in-dwelling 
grace) to assert a firm persuasion of adhering 
to the truth.” 

“lam grieved to perceive, my dear niece,” 
returned Mr. Cameron, “ that you have yet to 
learn that the consciousness of our own weak¬ 
ness and ignorance is the beginning of heavenly 
wisdom, and that a distrust of our own under¬ 
standing is the greatest preservative against 
falling.”—“ But how can we distrust a self- 
evident knowledge?” said Catharine. 

“ We must distrust ourselves, my child,” 
replied Mr. Cameron, “ if we would be pre¬ 
served to the end. If we rely on God, to be 
of any avail, it must be an entire reliance, an 
undivided trust; consequently, self-dependence 
vanishes. It is a fatal quality, and more to 
be dreaded because the destructive poison lurks 
deep, and often unperceived. ‘ Be not high- 
minded, but fear.’ ”—^“I grant all you say, dear 
uncle,” said Catharine, “ and yet I can not 
accuse myself of groundless confidence in my 
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resolute assertion of constancy, for are not our 
own peculiar feelings better known to ourselves 
than they can possibly be to others ?” 

“ Undoubtedly,” replied her uncle; “ but as 
we know that, ‘ the heart of man is deceitful 
above all things, and desperately wicked,’ how 
can we place reliance on so unstable a founda¬ 
tion? How can we be confident that, while 
we are thus buoying up ourselves with the 
assurance of our own fixedness in holiness, we 
are not carried away by some dazzling, though 
unsatisfying, meteor of our own creating, till, 
resting on the strength of our boasted capa¬ 
bilities, and consequently limiting God’s omni¬ 
potence, we make a God of ourselves, ‘ and 
worship and serve the creature rather than 
the Creator.’ ” Edgar, who had been a silent 
and attentive listener of his uncle’s just rebuke 
to the ardent, inconsistent Catharine, now 
interrupted him, by his usual unqualified dis¬ 
sent to this doctrine of man’s depravity; urg¬ 
ing the unreasonableness of compelling man 
blindly to bow to the requisitions set forth by 
such tenets as his uncle promulgated, and en¬ 
quiring, in a tone of defiance, where, in this 
system, did its compilers place man’s high in¬ 
tellectual endowments, his reasoning faculties. 
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his capacious mind, his unlimited imagination, 
his gigantic perceptions ? In how degrading 
a light did human nature appear, when requir¬ 
ed to harmonize with such a theory, where 
man must be content to reject the lofty aspir¬ 
ings of his glorious nature, consenting to be¬ 
come a puerile imitator and follower of a mind- 
debasing creed, a machine in the hands of 
others, a spiritless associate, a mere automa¬ 
tion! 

Mr. Cameron looked greatly displeased, and 
was evidently much grieved at this acrimo¬ 
nious and disrespectful language, so arrogantly 
uttered; and reprehended Edgar, in no very 
gentle terms, for his obstinate opposition to the 
truth, declaring to him the ruinous conse¬ 
quence, of his continuance in such a sad delu¬ 
sive system of philosophy as that on which he 
prided himself; that, while endeavouring to 
display the loftiness of his imagination by a de¬ 
cided contempt of the gospel of the Saviour, 
he was seduced by a false complacency, and in¬ 
flated by an impious pride, supported on the 
basis of infidelity, and robbing the eternal God 
of his glorious perfections. 

Edgar was silent; he saw that his uncle was 
hurt and disappointed, and he knew that he 
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had cause for it, as, previous to his late excur¬ 
sion into the country, Mr. Cameron had been 
indefatigable in his endeavours, by God’s as¬ 
sistance, to dispel the illusory structure in 
which his nephew seemed to glory, and he had 
hoped that many of Edgar’s prejudices against 
the gospel dispensation had been overcome. 
He had noticed his eagerness to enter on re¬ 
ligious discussions; and, though it often ap¬ 
peared that it was to oppose his uncle’s argu¬ 
ments, tar to display his own infidel princi¬ 
ples, still Mr. Cameron observed, with much 
satisfaction, that Edgar, ere long, was im¬ 
pressed with less aversive feelings towards the 
simplicity of the gospel scheme of salvation; 
and, as he conceived this to be one very de¬ 
sirable step towards the wished-for end, he 
was encouraged to persevere, trusting the is¬ 
sue to the wisdom of an over-ruling God. 

It is certain, that the uniform consistency 
of Mr. Cameron’s conduct, with his professions 
of religion, and the strict propriety he' exhi¬ 
bited in all his dealings, together with his un¬ 
compromising principles, had inclined Edgar 
to look with less abhorrence on the opinions of 
his single-minded relative; but his subsequent 
journey to the North, by depriving him of his 
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good uncle’s conversation and powerful ex¬ 
ample, had, in a measure, checked his desire 
for further knowledge regarding a system 
hitherto held by him at so low an estimate, 
and his former unjust antipathy had revived. 

Notwithstanding this, Edgar respected his 
uncle, and, conscious how ungracious a return 
he manifested towards him, in the unrepressed 
avowal of his own unbelieving principles, he 
checked the further expression of his feelings 
on the subject, and turned to his sister, to ac¬ 
quaint her with his aunt’s wishes and expecta¬ 
tions relative to her promised visit to Brighton. 

Catharine unhesitatingly refused to fulfil her 
promise, but without assigning any cause for 
so doing, until pressed by Edgar to give her 
reasons for her non-compliance, when she ac¬ 
knowledged, that independent of the affliction 
her separation from Fanny and her dear aunt 
would necessarily occasion her, she could not, 
conscientiously, associate with declared ene¬ 
mies to the truth, in which light she was now, 
unwillingly, obliged to consider all her former 
friends. 

Edgar enquired if her new creed taught her 
to relinquish all duties that militated against 

her own wishes? to which Catharine replied 
fS 
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with an asperity little in accordance with the 
gentle forbearing faith she professed, and con¬ 
tinued still firmly resolute in her opposition. 
Edgar looked at her doubtingly, but forbore 
any attempt to change her determination, for 
the evidently precarious state of his aunt made 
him more desirous that Catharine should ad¬ 
here to her expressed resolution, though he 
could not but think, that, in so doing, she was 
merely acting in conformity to the will of 
others, and that this resistance of her Ov. n de¬ 
sires was but the effect of consummate dissim¬ 
ulation. 

Glowing with redoubled confidence, she now 
turned to her uncle for his approval of her con¬ 
duct. “Catharine,” said he, “I heartily re¬ 
joice in your determination in relinquishing 
the gay scenes in which you must inevitably 
have mixed in a visit to Brighton at this season 
of the year; but it is neither to retain the plea¬ 
sure of your society, on my own account,— 
which pleasure I now more particularly prize, 
—neither to gratify the wishes of your aunt 
and cousin, but for your own sake, that 1 feel 
so gratified. The contagion of bad example is 
imperceptibly imbibed, even by those who 
have styled, and, perhaps, felt themselves 
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Christians; first, by trivial deviations from the 
narrow path, through dread of appearing singu¬ 
lar; or, perhaps, to act merely in accordance 
with the wishes of friends, or tlie reigning 
fashion, while, in reality, their secret and cor¬ 
rupt inclinations arc gratified by it. Many a 
novice in religion has been led astray by a re¬ 
liance on his own fancied strength:—and then 
how is the cause of religion withered ? how is 
the Gospel brought into disrepute?—for the 
greatest hindrance to religion has ever been 
found in the contempt thrown on it by mere 
nominal professing Christians.” 

Strange as it may appear, these remarks of 
her uncle, though calculated to strengthen and 
confirm Catharine in her resolve, and to im¬ 
press her with feelings of humility and less 
self-dependence, were productive of very dif¬ 
ferent effects. She perceived that her uncle 
was still distrustful of her faith; that he had 
little reliance on her boasted strength; and she 
became suddenly impressed with an anxious 
desire to make trial of her stability, and con¬ 
vince her uncle how groundless were his fears, 
how unjust his suspicions. But how to com¬ 
pass this end was the grand difficulty. After 
having so pertinaciously persisted in her 
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former determination, she was aware how 
justly she would subject herself to the charge 
of inconsistency, should she swerve from it: 
but the ardent desire of acquiring a name for 
her zealous adherence to the cause of religion;, 
to be considered inaccessible to the approaches 
of corruption, even in the midst of the fiery 
ordeal of dissipated society; to view the sweep¬ 
ing vortex, without being contaminated by its 
overwhelming spray, without feeling its heart- 
chilling efiects; and, above all, to silence, by 
this means, her uncle’s doubts as to her stabi¬ 
lity; these counterbalanced, in her estimation, 
all uneasy feelings on thescore of inconsistency, 
and during the remainder of the evening she 
meditated the most effectual method of indulg¬ 
ing this new desire. A much wished-for end 
in view will quickly find means to remove or 
overcome intervening obstacles, and Catharine 
readily planned the most feasible and least in¬ 
consistent method of attaining her wish, com¬ 
promising the affair with her friends by sug¬ 
gesting, that, as she was resolved to spend the 
summer with them in Woodville, and, conse¬ 
quently, could not see her aunt Evelyn for 
some time, it would, perhaps, be more pru¬ 
dent, rather than wound her feelings by so de- 
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cided a rejection of her invitation, to go her¬ 
self to Brighton, and plead her excuse for not 
remaining with her aunt during the summer; 
her stay, of course, would be very limited, as 
she hoped they would scarcely be settled again 
in Woodville before she would Join them. 
Mr. Cameron shook his head, and Catharine 
smilingly enquired an interpretation of the 
movement. Mr. Cameron gravely replied, 
that when we pray not to be led into tempta¬ 
tion, we are but mocking our Maker if we 
wilfully embrace any enticement of Satan; and 
when we willingly seek to be surrounded by 
worldly incitements and examples, and court 
danger through a deceptive feeling of self- 
dependence, how can we, consistently, ask 
God’s grace to preserve us ? The temerity of 
our conduct will bo visited on our own head, 
and our presumptuousness will receive its just 
guerdon. Catharine disclaimed all such mo¬ 
tives as her uncle seemed to impute to this 
sudden change of determination; she could not, 
or rather would not, meet his views on the sub¬ 
ject; and, notwithstanding his reasoning, and 
Fanny’s fond entreaties, she persisted in her 
design of spending a few days in Brighton, 
previous to her anticipated visit to Woodville 
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Accordingly, on the morrow, when Edgar’s 
gay and fashionable friend arrived, Catharine 
delighted him by the intelligence of her inten¬ 
tion to leave town immediately for Brighton, 
(whither the gallant baronet was bound,) who 
signified, in suitable terms, the happiness this 
communication conveyed, and having under¬ 
stood that Edgar and his sister proposed start¬ 
ing in a few hours, he requested and obtained 
permission to join them, when the vacillating 
Catharine, unsuspicious of her own natural de¬ 
ficiency of faith or patience, took leave of her 
friends, exulting in her self-imposed trial. 

Mr. Cameron saw her depart with a fore¬ 
boding sigh, and almost blamed himself for 
not having exerted more authority over her, in 
order to withhold her from this great tempta¬ 
tion. She aimed at perfection, and that per¬ 
fection to be obtained by human exertions and 
fleshly powers. Alas! she was widely separa¬ 
ted from the simplicity of a Christian’s-faith, 
who feels that, by the works of the law, no 
flesh can be justified in the eyes of a purity- 
loving God; her morbid sensibility discerned 
not the grand, the efiective, the all-satisfying 
scheme of redemption, firmly and irrevocably 
sealed by the precious blood-shedding of the 
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Son of God. She knew not the preciousness 
of her immortal soul, the salvation of which 
could be obtained by no less a sacrifice than 
the unmerited sufferings of a Saviour, Christ 
Jesus. Were it possible for sinful, miserable 
mortals to expiate their own sins, or procure 
eternal life through their own offerings, or 
gifts, or blood, or in any way giving a helping 
hand to the saving of their souls, why then 
should the eternal God leave his mansions of 
blessedness, and, clothed in the garb of mor¬ 
tality, willingly submit to the degrading con¬ 
flict he endured on earth, should “ make his 
soul an offering for sin,” should be weighed 
down under the infirmities of our nature— 
pressed by hunger—tempted by Satan—de¬ 
spised by his own—wounded and bruised, and 
put to grief, bearing the iniquities of a guilty 
world, from the lowly manger that cradled the 
infant Immanuel, to the degrading cross on 
which the expiatory sacrifice was consum¬ 
mated. Stupendous act of grace! How can a 
creature of dust and impurity dare to urge a 
plea, or found a hope of salvation, that is not 
wholly and entirely resting on Him who so 
severely paid the penalty to appease the just 
wrath of heaven’s Majesty; how arrogant is 
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the supposition, that aught but His blood could 
“ blot out the hand-writing of ordinances that 
was against us.” Could they know, experi¬ 
mentally, the excelling jweciousncss of this 
propitiation so freely tendered, how would 
tliey relinquish all claim to any share of merit, 
and humbly adore the mercies of redeeming 
love! 
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CHAPTER V. 


“Tluno 1)0 our earliest years, our last, 

And our eternity.” 

“ From a child thou hast known the holy r^cripiurcs, which are 
able 10 make tlioc wise unto Salvation, ilirouj;;h faith which is in 
Christ Jesus.”—2. Tim. iii. lo. 


On the following morning the Camerons com¬ 
menced their journey towards Woodville. As 
Mrs. Cameron had premised, it was attended 
with little fatigue and inconvenience, the pros¬ 
pect of so soon again beholding that spot 
which, in the habitable globe, she best loved, 
had, apparently, added strength to her fragile 
frame, and towards the third day the old gates 
once more opened to receive her, who passed 
them not again till the dis-imprisoned soul had 
winged its flight on higli, and its frail com¬ 
panion was but a spiritless clod. 

The sorrowing domestics, to whom the ti- 
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dings of their revered mistress’s decline was 
communicated, had arranged tliemselves, as 
was their wonted custom, in the hall, to await 
her entrance; but sad was the contrast of their 
feelings with those well remembered days, 
when the joyful announcement of her arrival 
shed gladness in every heart, and il|^nined 
each happy countenance. Now they wCTe told 
she came but to breathe her last among them, 
and as they stood to receive her they felt a 
sorrow at their hearts no words could express. 
The carriage drove up, Mr. Cameron and 
Fanny alighted, and the invalid, supported by 
her husband, slowly followed. Since the first 
appearance of the carriage, not a sound was ut¬ 
tered, scarcely a breath heard by her faithful 
household; but one glance at the death-like 
aspect and wasted form of a mistress they so 
fondly loved, completely overcame their feel¬ 
ings, and the expression of their grief could 
not be repressed. Anticipating this, Fanny 
had, with her usual forethought, preceded her 
parents, and recognizing with kindness the 
weeping train, reminded them of the incon¬ 
siderateness of thus indulging their grief, and 
the agitation her mother must inevitably ex- 
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perience, should she behold it. Some of them, 
by a violent effort, repressed their bursting 
feelings, but others, unable to appear com¬ 
posed, hurried from the hall. 

Old Cicely, the long-tried and faithful 
house-keeper, who on Fanny’s entrance was 
weep|ih uncontrollcdly, now removed her 
hands'Trom her face, wiped her withered 
cheeks, and hastened to render what assistance 
she could in supporting the invalid into the 
parlour. 

The restraint Mrs. Cameron had imposed on 
herself during the day, as she found they were 
so rapidly approaching Woodville, was no 
longer endurable, when she found herself once 
more placed on the sofa, and surrounded by 
scenes and evidences of former happiness; 
thoughts of these, and the knowledge of the 
frail tenure by which she so clung to existence, 
added to her recent fatigue both of mind and 
body, at length overpowered her, and she ap¬ 
peared for a considerable time deprived of con¬ 
sciousness. On recovering, she felt greatly 
relieved by a flood of tears, but ashamed of 
this unusual emotion before so many witnesses, 
(for the servants had not left the room,) she 
again assumed her composure, and was soon 
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enabled to reply to the tender interrogatories 
of her husband and child. When alone with 
them, she accused her-sclf of sinfulness and in¬ 
gratitude towards her Maker, for the feelings of 
reluctance to obey his call, which still lay un¬ 
subdued within, and her unreadiness to part 
with earthly objects. “ Oh, how sad i||||e re¬ 
flection,” she continued, “ that, cvenon the 
verge of ctcrnit 3 ^, the poor soul will fondly 
cling to the still much loved dust, and how 
coldly docs it contemplate its passage from 
these highly prized objects to the Redeemer’s 
presence? 1 had fancied—Oh! how short¬ 
sighted is mortality—that 1 had resigned my¬ 
self, not only willingl}'^ but joj-fullj-, to my 
speedy flight from earth; but objects of interest 
—sweet associations—and fond remembrances, 
crowd upon my mind, and show me still the 
very earthliness of my feelings. Father of 
mercies,” she continued, “ wean me from 
these cherished idols of mj- aficclion, and may 
I behold my ap])roach towards blessedness with 
more rapturous, more perfect joy.” 

Mrs. Cameron declined retiring to her room, 
though greatly urged bj- her daughter, who 
dreaded a recurrence of her lato weakness; but 
the first excitement on her return to Wood- 
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ville beins; now over, she felt greatly relieved, 
and, after having taken refreshment, she imagi¬ 
ned her strength so much recruited, that she 
had the sofa wheeled round to her favorite 
window, and contemjdated with renewed de¬ 
light the various beauties of the lovely spot. 
The d|i|^ht reviving green of the lawn, the 
softened foliage of the surrounding trees, the 
evening song of the feathery choristers, the 
balmy air and the setting sun, all conspired to 
fill the mind with tranquillity and gratitude; 
and Mrs. Cameron failed not to acknowledge 
the bounty of that God, who .so plentifully pro¬ 
vides for his creature’s comforts. Suddenly, 
her attention was arrested by a rustling noise 
among the thick brushwood near the window, 
and the next moment a handsome Newfound¬ 
land dog sprang into the path; his erect head 
and wagging tail testified his joyful recognition 
of the party; he stood for a moment at the win¬ 
dow, as if to satisfy himself that his friends 
were really there. Mr. Cameron opened the 
window and invited him to take his accustomed 
leap into the room, but bounding off with the 
rapidity of lightning, he was again lost among 
the bushes. “ Faithful Caesar, exclaimed Mr. 
Cameron, “you were not tardy in offering us 
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compliments on our return; your kind master 
is always an early visiter.” 

“There he is himself,” said Mrs. Cameron, 
pointing to a distant tigurc, slowly moving up 
the avenue. . “ And Ca?sar has rejoined him,” 
remarked Fanny, “ and seems to be communi¬ 
cating the joyful intelligence of our arrival; 
but he testifies his delight rather roughly,” she 
added, as the dog continued to leap most un¬ 
ceremoniously on his master, sometimes 
bounding so high as to touch his shoulder. 

Herbert heeds him not, for once,” returned 
Mrs. Cameron, “ for his unusually slow space 
testifies that his thoughts arc diflbrently oc¬ 
cupied. Yes,” she softly added, as the visiter 
approached, “ his sympathising heart feels this 
a sad contrast to our la.«t meeting. ” Mr. Came¬ 
ron left the room in order to meet his young 
friend, and Mrs. Cameron continued, “ Dear 
Herbert, it is indeed a hajipincss to meet you 
once more on this side the grave, and I trust 
1 am grateful to the Giver of all good for this 
kind favour, though your gentle nature will be 
pained to see your friend so altered, and to 
feel that you must soon lose your second mo¬ 
ther.” 

Herbert Lindsay now entered; he had been 
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prepared by Mr. Cameron to behold a material 
change in his valued friend, and his sorrowing 
look plainly testified how fully he participated 
in the aflliction of the family. Approaching 
Mrs. Cameron, he warmly pressed her out¬ 
stretched hand; but the joyous welcome that 
was ever wont to greet her arrival at Wood- 
ville, after cv'cry short absence,* died on his 
lips, and he seated himself, in silence, by her 
side. “ Well, dear Herbert,” .said Mrs. Came¬ 
ron, after a pause, “you little imagined, when 
we parted, a few months since, that I was so 
soon to tread the dark valley.”—“ True, dear 
Madam,” replied he; “ but we are weak- 
sighted mortals, and know not what a day may 
bring forth; the future is wisely and mercifully 
hidden from us.”—“Oh, most mercifully,” 
returned Mr.s. Cameron, “ as it regards the 
events of this life, but, blessed be God! we 
are not left in ignorance that there is a rest be¬ 
yond, we are not left in darkness as to the life 
eternal. Ah! my friend,” she continued, lay¬ 
ing her hand on Herbert’s arm, “ without the 
comforting hope of eternal rest, how insup¬ 
portable would be the thought that we must 
leave our loved ones behind.”—“But,” said 
Herbert, “ can the love you bear these dear 
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objects of )’our earthly affection be put in com¬ 
petition to that you feel for the Saviour, who 
bled and died for you, who has ever shown 
himself to be a God of love?”—“Oh! 1 trust 
not, Herbert,” replied Mrs. Cameron; “I 
would not weigh in the same balance the love 
I bear to him. Oh! 1 trust Christ is more pre¬ 
cious to my soul—more lovely in my eyes— 
infinitely more desirable than all his other 
gifts;—that Saviour who is made unto me 
‘ wisdom and righteousness, and sanctification, 
and redemption.’ ”—“ My dear Madam,” said 
Herbert, “ if this is your experience, you need 
not fear to enter the valley of the shadow of 
death; to the believer in Christ, that valley is 
enlightened by the presence of a gracious God; 
—the dark clouds which, to the unregenerate 
sinner, portend tempestuous and overwhelming 
storms, are, to his eye, gilded with beams of 
light, a foretaste of the shadowless glory that 
atvaits him—the rocks and shoals which beset 
and surround the path of the hopeless sinner, 
so vast, so dark, so cheerless, are, to the be¬ 
liever, glowing with the refulgence of divine 
love, and pointing, in unextinguishable bright¬ 
ness, to that 

*Laru] of pure delight, where »iut» immortal rt igu.’'* 
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A holy satisfaction beamed on the counte¬ 
nance of the invalid, and lit up her eye with 
unwonted animation, as the youthful pastor 
continued to lead her thoughts above this 
sublunary world, with all its shifting ^■ici.ssi- 
tudes, to the blessedness which he doubled not 
awaited her. Mr. Cameron and Fanny joined 
in the conversation, and the evening passed 
rapidly. Mrs. Cameron had many questions 
to ask about her poor pensioners, and Fanny 
about her schools, the care and superintendence 
of which had, during their absence, necessarily 
devolved upon Herbert. His account of them 
gave much ])leasurc, and the warm thanks he 
received, abundantly repaid him for his extra 
labours. 

Mrs. Cameron appearing now much fatigued, 
she requested her young friend to assemble the 
household for prayers, after which she retired, 
with a heart flowing with gratitude to her God, 
for his unexampled mercy in again suffering 
her to rest beneath this roof. 

Herbert Lindsay, the rector of Woodville, 
was an only son; his parents had been the most 
intimate and best beloved friends of IMr. and 
Mrs. Cameron; his father held the living of 
Woodville for many years, where his memory 
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was still honoured and revered by every class 
of his parishioners. To the Camerons he was 
very dear,—he had participated in all their 
little trials and atHictions—had been their guide 
and director in spiritual matters—and a long 
tried and very sincere friend. A Christian is 
not exempt from the trials and afflictions inci¬ 
dent on fallen man, and Mr. Lindsay was cal¬ 
led to sustain one, perhaps, as difficult to be 
borne with resignation as any; he had the mis¬ 
fortune, before Herbert attained his tenth year, 
to lose his inestimable and fondly-loved wife; 
and the void then made in his heart required 
all a Christain’s faith to endure unrepiningly. 
His little son, now the sole object of his earthly 
love, became doubly endeared to him; and, in 
cultivating his opening genius, and leading 
him to the contemplation and study of God’s 
law, was the delightful employment of his 
otherwise solitary hours. But Herbert, with 
the natural vivacity of childhood, often felt the 
restraint of his sober pursuits irksome,- and 
hailed, with rapture, the moment when, eman¬ 
cipated from .study, he could bound from the 
glebe, and rejoin his “ Mamma Cameron,” as 
he called her, or amuse her lovely infant Fan¬ 
ny, or gambol on the lawn. And yet Herbert 
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was not always thus, for he was a chikl of quick 
and sensitive feelings; and a sigh, or look of 
sadness, from his dear father would check his 
youthful ebullitions, and change the buoyant,- 
light-hearted child, into the serious and engag¬ 
ing comforter; his little sports would be un¬ 
thought of, and even his daily visit to the hall 
neglected. Must not a father’s heart be drawn 
with tenfold tenderness towards such a being? 
And then, what but the grace of God can keep 
a Christian free from the error of idolatry when 
he presses such a loved one to his heart, with 
the consciousness that it is, indeed, his own. 
Mr. Lindsay felt the difficulty under which 
he laboured; but he persevcringly strove 
against the too fascinating enthralment, and 
could, at length, bear his testimony to the 
word of God, “ My grace is sufficient for 
thee, for my strength is made perfect in weak¬ 
ness. ” 

Under the directing eye of a judicious and 
affectionate father, hope’s fairy promises ex¬ 
panded in the mind of Herbert. Ardent in the 
acquirement of knowledge, and preserving in 
its attainment, his progress was proportionally 
rapid; and as the child passed into the intelli¬ 
gent and pious youth, and again the youth 
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merged into the steady and serious man, tho 
delighted parent beheld the blessed fruits of his 
Christian labours, under the fostering care of 
heaven. 

In accordance with his father’s wish, and his 
own decided inclination, Herbert looked for¬ 
ward to become an ambassador of Christ, a 
preacher of glad tidings; and, throughout his 
youthful days, he never sketched a picture of 
earthly felicity or enjoyment, that had not this 
for its cnd.and aim. His wish was accomplished; 
he was called to labour in the vineyard; and 
from that pulpit from whence he had learnt ma¬ 
ny a lesson of godliness from a father’s lips, he 
first proclaimed the truths of his glorious mis¬ 
sion. How A'ainly can words express the grate¬ 
ful feelings of a father's heart, at this consum¬ 
mation of his long fostered desires; love, joy, 
gratitude, and submission, by turns agitated his 
bosom, as, with a moistened check, he gazed on 
the youthful monitor, in his first animated ad¬ 
dress, and felt that, if heaven preserved .him 
faithful, he bid fair to become a useful steward 
of the my.stcries of God. A.s.sociated with this 
dear parent in the interesting and responsible 
duties of his calling, Herbert became equally 
respected and beloved, and, for two years, no 
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iiiterruption occurred to mar their happiness; 
but God saw fit to prove the fidelity and pa¬ 
tience of his chosen one, by the removal of his 
beloved father, hiscounsellor, instructor, friend. 
Mr. Lindsay left this vale of tears, leaning on 
the arm of Omnipotence; and, though bowed 
down by the grievous bereavement, Herbert 
would not, if he could, recall the disimprisoned 
spirit, being happy in the consciousness that, 
to his parent, to live was Christ, and to die was 
gain. 

Mr. Lindsay was deservedly regretted by 
his grateful parishioners, and their first desire, 
cu his demise, was that the son of that revered 
pastor should still be their spiritual guide; 
great, therefore, was their joy and satisfaction 
when, through the interest of Mr. Cameron. 
Herbert obtained the living where he now 
traced the steps of his departed parent, dili¬ 
gently imitating the example of his Savicr, 
being “ strong in the grace that i*’ in Christ 
Jesus ;”—“ a workman that needeth not to be 
ashamed .”—“ holding the mystery of tlie faith 
in a pure conscience.” 

Next to his father, Ifcrbert venerated and 
respected his worthy friend,Mr. Cameron, from 
whom he had often received paternal and ex- 

H 
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cellent advice; and now, though exalted to be 
a teacher himself, Herbert was neither too 
proud to ask, nor too self-satisfied to follow, the 
advice of older and more experienced Chris¬ 
tians; by the Camerons he had always been 
loved, which affection appeared warmer and 
more close since his recent bereavement, and a 
day rarely passed at the Hall that witnessed 
not the arrival of the youthful minister. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


“ Man's wisInDi lo 

Hi.- III al"iiP, 

And eVii ,iu jui^c) would lie wvak, 
Who inisiril 111 111- own.’’ 


“ 1/51 not him that uiahnli on hi.s liarn< ''8 boa.si himstdf, as ho 
lliai putitih II ofh”—1 A’v/j^rv, xs. 11. 

The throne of self-righteousness is in the in¬ 
ner man, from which tribunal tlie actions are 
impelled, controlled, and governed; and what 
is the first deteriorating principle its posses.sion 
induces in a youthful mind?—Pride, false, 
baneful pride, and that ambition, which drove 
usurping angels from Jehovah’s presence, which 
instigates a worm of the dust to presume on his 
own service, as atonement for his own sinful¬ 
ness, and robs God of his blessed attributes. The 
same idolater who, in the contemplation of his 
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own righteousness, breathed forth his thankS 
“ that he was not as other men,” would soon, 
in the contumacy of this self-elated spirit, be 
ready to exclaim “ there is no God;” so true is 
it, that unbelief is the offspring of pride and 
self-goodness. 

And now turn wc to a review oi Catharine’s 
conduct during her visit to llrighton. She had 
set out trusting in llcsh, leaning on a broken 
reed—without the influence of the spirit of 
grace—without soliciting that light and help 
which comcth from above; and what assurance 
could such a miserable beginning offer, but 
disap])ointment and failure? Shortly after her 
arrival, she interested herself in many of the re¬ 
ligious societies there established, and having 
immediately connected herself with them, she 
found that her proposed visit to Woodville 
must be postponed for some time. Her con¬ 
duct, in thus actively furthering these religious 
establishments, was not at that time deemed 
singular, for there W'as then a strong patty in 
favour of religion, and it was considered un¬ 
fashionable to resist the prevailing opinion. 
This spread of the semblance of piety was to be 
mainly attributed to the active and unshrinking 
endeavours of Rlr. Denham, the rector of the 
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place. His predecessor had done little, either 
by precept^or example, to stop the current of 
iniquity which flowed around; he was supine 
and careless, accommodating himself too much 
to the prevailing habits of his flock, thus tacitly 
countenancing their so’d-consuming practices; 
he felt not the reality and excellency of the doc¬ 
trines he proclaimed;—though appointed an 
ambassador of Christ, he possessed not the pow¬ 
er of godliness; and though avowedly a preach¬ 
er of righteousness, a bringer of glad tidings, he 
was, in reality, but a blind and erring guide, 
prophesying to a guilty world only smooth 
things,—a silent watchman, that sounded not 
the warning trumpet to turn the wicked from 
his iniquity. But far different were the life 
and preaching of Mr. Denham;—a faithful 
steward of the mysteries of God; his time, his 
talents, and his ever}’ faculty, were put in re¬ 
quisition, to fulfil conscientiously the duties of 
his high calling; he had entered on a large 
sphere of usefulness, but he did not shrink 
from it, knowing that the Lord, in whom he 
trusted, would “ strengthen him with might by 
his spirit in the inner man,” to preach the word 
with all fidelity, and fight the good fight of faith. 

Supported by this comforting assurance, he was 
B 3 
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enabled fearlessly to proclaim to the hardened 
sinners the just judgments of an offended God, 
while he poured tlie balm of heavenly consola¬ 
tion on the contrite and broken-hearted be¬ 


liever; rightly dividing the word of truth, he 
threatened the ungodly, encouraged the feeble¬ 
minded, and supported the strong. 

At the period of Catharine’s arrival in Brigh¬ 
ton, Mr. Denham had been but twelve months 
in this ardent prosecution of his duty, and the 
popular feeling was still in his favour; added 
to his more inestimable gifts, he was young 
and eloquent, which alone, to the restless mind¬ 
ed multitude, would be suflicient, for some time, 
to crowd his church, and ensure him a patient 
hearing; and if, with these, we contrast the 
dulness and lukew'armness of their former 


pastor, it can not be a matter of wonder that 
a visible change was wrought—if not in the 
hearts, at least in the outward bearing of a 
large portion of his parishioners. That there 
were a chosen few, the humble followers of 
the Lamb, who eagerly gathered and treasured 
up the crumbs of the bread of life distributed 
by the man of God, is doubtless certain; but 
we are constrained to lament, that the greater 
number of his hearers met rather for novelty 
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or fashion’s sake—to keep up an appearance 
—or to as.scmble, merely because it was cus¬ 
tomary; or, still more sad, perhaps to 

“ t»ti (lie pirnchcr's ami i‘Xj'ivs<ion;*’ 

forgetting that 

*• N*nir .sluill in ln‘li .viirh bItttT ri«hir<’ 

A.S iluisc wild inijyk at CJcd's \s.iy uf salvuium.'' 

Mr. Denham’s first terror-striking discourse, 
from the words of the inspired psalmist, “The 
wicked shall be turned into hell, and all the 
people that forget God,” though it had awaken¬ 
ed a few trembling sinners to cn(|uire “ what 
must I do to be saved ?”—had, to the multitude, 
no terrors: an evanescent feeling of self-con¬ 
demnation might have darted through the 
minds of some, but, the next moment, their 
hearts were hardened, and, with the voice of 
the preacher, would cease every compunctious 
sentiment. 

The intelligent pastor was not slow in per¬ 
ceiving that Catharine’s change of sentiments 
was of very recent date, and that much pru¬ 
ning and weeding would be required with the 
too exuberant plant. Without appearing to 
do so, he desired to check the manifestation 
of her ardent zeal, which had shot forth 
with such precocity, and to impress on her the 
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beauty of that species of steady humility so' 
descriptive of a child of (lod. But Catha¬ 
rine’s ardour would not he rcj)ressed, she 
assisted at the schools, visited the ])Oor, dis¬ 
tributed tracts, attended every religious society 
met for the henelil of religious discussion and 
enquiry; and joined outwardly, at least, in 
erery laudable and beneficial service, hesitat¬ 
ing not to talk of her experience, aiming at 
being a teacher of others, while she had need 
herself to be taught what lx; tlie first principles 
of the oracles of God. 'I'his zeal without know¬ 
ledge, though censured by some, tlid not fail 
to attract the appearance-judging world, and 
the young convert, with her large fortune and 
personal loveliness, soon became an object of 
as much admiration in the religious circle as 
their worthy pastor had formerly been, and no 
appeal was made from her decision. And was 
she now happy ?—.4h, no! That insatiate thirst 
for praise and admiration, wdiich had incited her 
to this unwearied assiduity, was not quencbied, 
while she yet beheld the fcwunextolling friends 
who silently contemplated her pains-taking 
career; and while she heard herself rapturously 
applauded by the far greater number, and 
loaded with smiles and thank.s, she said, in the 
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bitterness of her heart, “ Yet all this availeth 
me not.” 

Three weeks had thus passed: and, except a 
few hasty lines, acquainting them with her ar¬ 
rival, Catharine had not communicated with 
her friends in Woodville; and Fanny’s second 
letter lay still unanswered, when, one morning, 
to her infinite surprise, Edgar (whose abstract¬ 
ed manner and clouded countenance of late had 
not been unobserved by her) signified his in¬ 
tention of visiting his uncle, and enquired if he 
should be the bearer of any message from her, 
at the same time reminding her, that she had 
not fulfilled her engagement in returning to 
her friends. Heeding not his concluding re¬ 
mark, Catharine asked the cause of this sudden 
determination, and on Edgar replying, in a 
hurried manner, that the noisy insipidity of the 
place was no longer tolerable, and that he 
yearned for somclliing like rationality and 
quiet, her astonishment increased, and she 
looked enquiringly at him. Edgar answered 
not the interrogating look, but rose to leave 
the room, telling her he purjiosed leaving 
Brighton at an early hour the following day. 

“ Most unaccountable conduct,” exclaimed 
Catharine to Miss Evelyn, as soon as Edgar 
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had left the room. “ What can induce Edgar to 
leave Brighton ? and just at this time in ])arti- 
cular, when lie expects (diaries JMelvillc daily, 
and has been dyingwilli impatience to sechim: 
what can have jiossessed him ?” she added, in 
a tone of evident disquietude. 

“ Doubtless, some new whim or fancy,” re¬ 
turned Miss Evelyn, or, ]K'rhaps, a few even¬ 
ings’ill success at billiards, ora suilden inclina¬ 
tion to rusticate for a sea.son, or—in short, I 
might caiumcrate many reasons for a young 
man’s departure from a fashionable watering 
place, any one of which \vould he deemed ab¬ 
solute.” 

“ But 1 am not so certain,” replied Catharine, 
“ that he is actuated by any of the rca.sons 5 'ou 
imagine; some more powerful motive mu.st, I 
think, determine hiit}, for he has ever been a 
decided enemy to retirement, invariably shun¬ 
ning it, if possible, which makes his present 
conduct more inexplicable.” Catharine re¬ 
mained thoughtfully silent for some tinro, til! 
Miss Evelyn, who had been watching her per¬ 
plexed, and evidently perturbed brow, exclaim¬ 
ed, laughing, “ Patience, dear girl; time will 
developethis mighty mystery; content yourself 
that Edgar will not be stationary at Woodville 
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longer than to give him a fresh zest for all the 
gaieties lie is about resigning for a season.” 

“ J\ly clear aunt,” said Catharine, “ 5’ou mis¬ 
conceive me entirely, if you imagine I have 
an}' desire to detain Edgar in Ilrighton; on the 
contrary, 1 am sincerely rejoiced to learn his 
determination of ejuitting it: but I acknow¬ 
ledge, that the unexpected announcement of 
his intention has made me anxious to know 
what motive liad been found strong enough to 
weigh with such a lordly wight.” Seemingly 
impressed with some happy solution to this 
enigma, Miss Jlvelyn drew her chair nearer to 
Catharine, and, in a confidential manner, en¬ 
quired, “Could Fanny Cameron be the object 
of this visit?”—“ I can scarcely think so,” an¬ 
swered Catharine, hesitatingly; “ though I own 
such an idea occurred to me, but his manner 
towards her, ever since they first met, would 
not w'arrant such a supposition; the feeling, as 
of a brother for a sister, seemed alone to aetuate 
him; and yet, as there is no accounting for such 
things, it has a show of probability.” 

“ More, much more than that,” replied Miss 
Evelyn, who, on finding her .surmise not dis¬ 
regarded, began to show great interest in the 
affair. “I could enumerate numberless occur- 
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Fences, which fell within my own observation, 
during my residence at the Camerons’, that led 
me to imagine Edgar’s heart was softening to¬ 
wards Fanny,—those silent, nameless atten¬ 
tions, which so imperceptibly operate;” and 
Miss Evelyn recalled to Catharine’s memory 
several instances of unusual regard and kindly 
feeling displayed by Edgar towards his lovely 
cousin, which. Miss Evelyn averred, were in¬ 
disputable evidences in support of her asser¬ 
tion. Catharine admitted these facts, but still, 
knowing the dissimilarity of taste in the par¬ 
ties, she hesitated to come to the conclusion at 
which Miss Evelyn had already arrived, and 
even ventured to affirm, that though Fanny 
might have excited an interest in Edgar’s 
hitherto inaccessible heart, she was very cer¬ 
tain he would fail in eliciting a corresponding 
feeling in hers. Miss Evelyn took fire at this, 
the bare idea that Edgar (whom she had ever 
considered a paragon of perfection) could be 
an unsuccessful suitor, appeared so monstrous 
an absurdity, that she was ready to quarrel 
with Catharine for such a thought, and loudly 
declared, that, if Edgar was earnest in the 
pursuit, rejection was impossible. 

The entrance of Mr. Denham, who had now 
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become a constant visiter at Miss Evelyn’s, 
changed the subject of conversation, and the 
old lady, who, notwithstanding his strictness, 
and singularity, had conceived a high respect 
for him, welcomed him with her usual anima¬ 
tion. In the course of the conversation which 
ensued, Edgar’s strange resolve was mention¬ 
ed, and greatly were the ladies surprised to find 
that it was by the earnest advice of Mr. Den¬ 
ham that Edgar now acted. Catharine, all 
surprise, looked enquiringly at Mr. Denham. 
“ I do not think,” he replied, “ I should be 
justified in making you acquainted with the im¬ 
mediate cause of his present journey; perhaps, 
it is sufficient to know, that the tainted at¬ 
mosphere in which he has hitherto lived has 
become loathsome to him, and, following my 
suggestion, he is now about to transplant him¬ 
self into, I trust, a soil more congenial for the 
groXvth of such principles as become a respon¬ 
sible being, and which the too-fascinating ex¬ 
ample of the world is so calculated to destroy.” 

“ Has he given any evidence of being made 
the subject of grace?” asked Catharine, doubt- 
ingly. 

“ Such a question 1 am not able to solve,” 
replied Mr. Denham; “nor do I think too 
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much delicacy can be observed with regard to 
such a subject. Your brother’s reformation, 
if sincere, is of so very recent a date, that I 
should deem it presumptuous in any mortal to 
affirm, positively, respecting its etfects; he is 
evidently labouring under great uneasiness of 
mind. A deep consciousness of sin, and of his 
own individual depravity, has bowed him 
down; but he grasps not at the alone antidote: 
—he appears fully satisfied of his own insuffi¬ 
ciency'to make any the least atonement for his 
unnumbered offences, and yet he hesitates to 
cast this grievous burden on the conqueror of 
sin and Satan; and, while he feels the deadly 
curse, he will not seek the mighty Saviour, 
who can alone remove it.”—“Oh! what 
misery!” exclaimed Catharine; “surely, you 
have represented to him the accumulating 
wretchedness he is heaping on himself.” 

“1 have,” said Rlr. Denham; “but, hither¬ 
to, reasoning, expostulation, and entreaty, have 
failed; yet, in God’s good time, 1 trust to hear 
of the manifestation of the power of his grace 
in the soul of your brother, when he will no 
longer resist his introduction to the fold of 
God.” 

“ May I ask,” enquired Miss Evelyn, who. 
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though in general a determined opposer of any 
thing like serious conversation, had paid the 
most undivided attention to every word now 
spoken by Mr. Denham, “ may 1 ask, if it was 
Edgar’s own wish, in the first instance, to go 
to Woodville? Wliy not, if he must needs 
go into the country for improvement, why not 
go to his own place, which, 1 should think, 
would greatly need a master’s eye; but possi¬ 
bly,” she added, in a tone of irony, “ the tem¬ 
perature of Yorkshire would be as little favour¬ 
able towards it as Drighton seems to he.” 

“ Ft was from such an impression,” returned 
Mr. Denham, “ that 1 opposed his previous de¬ 
sign of going there. Complete seclusion, in 
his j)resent frame of feeling, might be attended 
with consequences dangerous in the extreme. 
Dut I had a double motive in over-ruling his 
objection to paying this visit to his uncle, as 
it is very evident, from the particulars with 
which he has made me acquainted, that Mr. 
Cameron’s powerful example in the Christian’s 
path of duly has done much towards convinc¬ 
ing him of the depravity of his own heart, and 
I trust 1 do not rest on unfeasible premises, 
when 1 anticipate, with the blessing of the 
Almighty, an equal proportion of benefit from 
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the same spring, acting as a counterbalance on 
the mind of our unhappy friend.” 

Mr. Denham now intimated how anxious 
Edgar was that his sister should accompany 
him to Woodville, particularly as the last ac¬ 
counts from thence spoke unfavourably of the 
invalid. Catharine j)lcaded her numerous en¬ 
gagements as a reason for not having fulfilled 
her promise; and, though reminded by Mr. 
Denham, that dut}!- as imperiously called her 
to her aunt’s dying couch, and her brother’s 
side, she did not, or would not, see the path 
before her, but blindly persisted in following 
the dictates of her own heart. Mr. Denliam 
took his leave, and Catharine retired to write 
her long neglected letter to Fanny. Edgar, 
having obtained a promise from his sister, to 
rejoin him shortly, set out the following morn¬ 
ing. 

Weak, sadly weak and deficient, are all our 
purposes of amendment and improvement, 
without the strengthening influence of the 
spirit of God; like the morning cloud, all re¬ 
solutions fade that are not placed on the rock 
of ages. Poor Catharine’s religion had self for 
its basis; and this unstable foundation, in the 
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her boast had been in the strength of her own 
might, and power, and capability, she was yet 
easily led by surrounding example. Her feel¬ 
ings had, at first, been excited by the pious and 
lovely demeanour of her cousin, the uniformity 
and consistenej' of her uncle’s principles 
operating on his conduct, and the force of pure 
religion exemplified in her dear aunt’s patient 
resignation in suffering, and her evident hap¬ 
piness under view of the approaches of death; 
but these feelings were without root—the vital 
principle was wanting—the germ of true reli¬ 
gion was not there; her feelings were aroused, 
but her principles were unchanged—her sensi¬ 
bility was awakened, but her heart was un¬ 
touched—with her it was a profession—a mere 
sentiment—a body without a spirit—a lovely 
vision without reality or endurance. These 
surface-depth feelings continued still to operate, 
when, on her arrival in Brighton, Catharine 
became acquainted with many sincere and 
heavenly-minded Christians, and, as we have 
seen, was soon prominent for her zeal and ac¬ 
tivity; but, ere many weeks had passed, she 
felt that her restless mind began to tire of the 
same round of unvarying pursuits, and she 
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the same spring, acting as a counterbalance on 
the mind of our unhappy friend.” 

Mr. Denham now intimated how anxious 
Edgar was that his sister should accompany 
him to Woodville, particularly as the last ac¬ 
counts from thence spoke unfavourably of the 
invalid. Catharine j)lcaded her numerous en¬ 
gagements as a reason for not having fulfilled 
her promise; and, though reminded by Mr. 
Denham, that duty as imperiously called her 
to her aunt’s dying couch, and her brother’s 
side, she did not, or would not, see the path 
before her, but blindly persisted in following 
the dictates of her own heart. Mr. Denham 
took his leave, and Catharine retired to write 
her long neglected letter to Fanny. Edgar, 
having obtained a promise from his sister, to 
rejoin him shortly, set out the following morn¬ 
ing. 

Weak, sadly weak and deficient, are all. our 
purposes of amendment and improvement, 
without the strengthening influence of the 
spirit of God; like the morning cloud, all re¬ 
solutions fade that are not placed on the rock 
of ages. Poor Catharine’s religion had self for 
its basis; and this unstable foundation, in the 
time of need, shook, tottered, and fell. Though 
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her boast had been in the strength of her own 
might, and power, and capability, she was yet 
easily led by surrounding example. Her feel¬ 
ings had, at first, been excited by the pious and 
lovely demeanour of her cousin, the uniformity 
and consistency of her uncle’s principles 
operating on his conduct, and the force of pure 
religion exemplified in her dear aunt’s patient 
resignation in suflering, and her evident hap¬ 
piness under view of the approaches of death; 
but these feelings were without root—the vital 
principle was wanting—the germ of true reli¬ 
gion was not there; her feelings were aroused, 
but her principles were unchanged—her sensi¬ 
bility was awakened, but her heart was un¬ 
touched—with her it was a profession—a mere 
sentiment—a body without a spirit—a lovely 
vision without reality or endurance. These 
surface-depth feelings continued still to operate, 
when, on her arrival in Brighton, Catharine 
became acquainted with many sincere and 
heavenly-minded Christians, and, as we have 
seen, was soon prominent for her zeal and ac¬ 
tivity; but, ere many weeks had passed, she 
felt that her restless mind began to tire of the 
same round of unvarying pursuits, and she 
soon wearied of her spiritless service. On the 

i2 
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first approaches of ennui and lukewarmness, 
she thought to overcome them by redoubling 
her self-imposed exertions; but, finding all her 
efforts insufficient to expel these demons, she 
began to conjecture something must be wrong, 
and, with the natural blindness of the unrege¬ 
nerate heart, she imputed to the system the 
errors which belonged to herself alone. She 
had so far been less culpable before, that she 
had hitherto acted from a belief of her own 
rectitude, and according to her conception 
of what was praiseworthy—she had [ sinned 
ignorantly in boliet—but now, to keep up ap¬ 
pearances, she was fain to become a dissembler 
—to hide her real feelings, and to appear what 
she was not. She slacked not in her accus¬ 
tomed service, still went through the usual 
routine of her toilsome duties, still was seen 
the foremost in each benevolent scheme, but 
with a heart devoid of every generous senti¬ 
ment—destitute of any plea before God, for, 
in his eyes, she was a detected hypocrite. She 
was thus toiling through her self-imposed pe¬ 
nances, when circumstances occurred which 
wrought a material change in her movements. 

Charles Melville, the accomplished but un¬ 
godly companion of Edgar Evelyn, arrived in 
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Brighton, for the express purpose of meeting 
his friend, and his disappointment was extreme 
at finding he had left the place. He was in¬ 
troduced to Catharine. Ilis former intimate 
fellowship with her brother, and his anxiety 
for information regarding him, made him eager 
in cultivating her acquaintance; and Catharine, 
who was heartily wearied of her present pur¬ 
suits, but who was too proud to mix in the so¬ 
ciety she had at first contemptuously rejected, 
gladly grasped at any thing that promised a 
respite from the intolerable burden under 
which she groaned. But disingenuousness was 
still evident in her present conduct; for, while 
she was each day becoming more and more in¬ 
fatuated with the fascinating society that met 
at her aunt’s house, she allowed it to be under¬ 
stood that, though compelled by the usages of 
that society she professed to despise, to asso¬ 
ciate with beings of a stamp of mind little in 
accordance with her own, still her heart was 
not among them—in spirit she was with the 
Lord’s people—in spirit she was separate from 
these enemies of God. Impious assertion! 
“Can a man take fire in his bosom, and his 
clothes not be burnt? or, can one go upon 
hot coals, and his feet not be burnt ?” Neither 
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can they be unpolluted and undefiled who are 
satisfied to live in the regions of corruption, 
and to witness, without a struggle, the follies 
of the unrege.nerate. 

Charles Melville’s exterior was strikingly 
handsome, his address insinuating, and his mind 
highly cultivated; hut, with all these advan¬ 
tages, he was a w'orthless, despicable character, 
like the brilliant infidel he so closely imitated, 
his highest ambition w-as to pervert the under¬ 
standings of such as came within his magic in¬ 
fluence, to blast and wither every opening bud 
of promise, and to crush the first appearance of 
every noble sentiment. His meretricious in¬ 
fluence had been exerted, and not unsuccess¬ 
fully, on his friend Edgar; but he not unfre- 
quently exj)ericnced some internal misgivings 
as to his ultimate success in the overthrow of 
every ennobling feeling in his young friend’s 
mind, and felt that, if removed from his so¬ 
ciety, and associated with others opposed to 
him in principle, Edgar’s mind might regain 
something of its wonted powers. Accordingly, 
he resolved, on his return to England, to usurp 
that ascendancy over his friend’s mind he had 
hitherto held and again chain his every thought 
and faculty in the service of ?i{s master. Great, 
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therefore, was his disappointment not only at 
not finding Edgar in Brighton, but on learning 
that he had been spending the last month with 
his uncle Cameron, of whose character and 
opinions Melville was not ignorant. Frus¬ 
trated in his first design, he now turned all his 
attention to his friend’s fascinating sister. A 
very superficial .knowledge enabled him to de¬ 
tect her besetting sin—he saw the struggle that 
agitated her, and, with all the subtility of the 
author of wickedness, he resolved to turn it to 
his own account, lie was aware her fortune 
was considerable, and his own pecuniary em¬ 
barrassments called on him loudly for exertion; 
added to which, her more than common attrac¬ 
tions increased the interest he felt in the pur¬ 
suit, and he set him seriously to work to ingra¬ 
tiate himself in her esteem. On the first few 
days of their acquaintance, he had openly 
avowed his contempt of religion—he had scoff¬ 
ed and ridiculed at the name of piety; but now 
he wrought on what he conceived more success¬ 
ful ground—he compelled himself to be silent 
on the subject, yet, witli admirable address, al¬ 
lowing it to be understood that this forbearance 
arose entirely from deference to his fair friend. 
Melville was not ignorant of his own attrac- 
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lions, and experience had taught him what 
measure of success to expect from them; yet 
still he felt, in the present instance, that perse¬ 
verance and assiduil}’, joined to much tact and 
address, were required. He had already, by 
the power of his alluring manners, complete!}' 
won over Miss Evelyn to his interests; and, 
with so powerful an ally, he began to hope for 
the issue. Still one obstacle (and that of no 
small magnitude) stood opposed to his progress 
—the presence and unwearied attention of Sir 
James Merton. Melville was aware that the 
mind of the dashing baronet was not held in 
high estimation by Catharine; and yet, know¬ 
ing the waywardne.ss of woman’s mind, he 
could not behold the assiduity of Sir James un¬ 
moved. The baronet had an elegant address— 
handsome person—splendid equipage—and an 
estate of some thousands a-year, each and all, 
powerful advocates in his favour. Though con¬ 
scious of his superiority in every other point, in 
the last-mentioned (and, in this instance, more 
desirablcqualification) Melvillehad less toboast. 
He was a younger son, and had squandered 
away, in thoughtless extravagance, whatever 
small patrimony had devolved on him on his 
father’s demise. An uncle’s liberality had hith- 
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crto saved him in many pecuniary emergencies; 
but his wants and applications became daily 
more urgent; and his ill-judging relative, at 
length, perceived the unsatisfying nature of 
these demands on his purse, and had, since 
Melville’s return from the continent, refused to 
extricate liim from debt as usual. Thus cir¬ 
cumstanced, the present opportunity of retriev¬ 
ing his losses seemed to promise fair, and, with 
a motive so urgent, it is natural to suppose per¬ 
severance and exertion were not wanting. 
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CHAPTER VH. 


-“ Wliatcvil frulis 

Have from one seed oi black ivbellion fipnnij,’!” 

" They profess that they know Caul; lun in works they deny him, 
being abominable, and disobedient, ami unto every goml work repro* 
bate,”— Titus^ i. 10. 


“ So Edgar has positively refused to return?” 
exclaimed the elder Miss Evelyn one morning 
to Melville, who had just received a letter to 
that purport from his friend. “ Positively,” 
returned Melville, “andthat without assigning 
cause or reason, more than that he found 
Brighton so intolerably dull that he blesses his 
stars he is now out of it. Can it be,” con¬ 
tinued he, turningto Catharine, who was indus¬ 
triously assisting Sir James Merton in disen¬ 
tangling a skein of silk, “that your little saintly 
cousin has infected the poor youth ?” Catharine 
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looked up from her employment/* and smiled 
superciliously. “ Nay, raise not your haughty 
lip, fair lady,” continued Melville; “ I lessen 
not the merits of your ])aragon of piety, by in¬ 
sinuating that she could excite an interest in 
Edgar’s flinty heart. 

“ Catharine would willingly admit that,’’ ex¬ 
claimed Miss Evelyn, ‘‘ though she is sceptical 
as to a mutual feeling being elicited.” 

“ Indeed!” returned Melville; “surely, you 
do not mean to say that your little recluse, of 
whose goodness you have favoured me with so 
many instances, is stoical enough to be indif¬ 
ferent to Edgar’s powers of pleasing.” 

“ I mean to say,” exclaimed Catharine, a 
momentary feelingof self-condemnation arising, 
“ that if Edgar’s principles are unchanged, and 
that he continues still to give them utterance, 

1 mean to say that Fanny would feel the great¬ 
est repugnance even to endure his society.” .She 
sighed as she resumed her employment, now 
become, by reason of the poor baronet’s impa¬ 
tience, more intricate and entangled. 

“ Perseverance can conquer all things,” re¬ 
marked Melville, “ and the steady contiguity of 
warmth will eventually thaw the most impene- 
trableheart, and this littlesaint ma/y be tempted, 
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at length, to endure the hateful society of your 
brother.” Catharine shook her head. “ May 
she not endure it in the hopes of reforming the 
naughty boy ?” continued Melville. 

Catharine smiled again, but it was a smile 
calculated rather to encourage than repress 
Melville’s satire, and he lost not so fair an occa¬ 
sion of displaying his infidel wit and ungodly 
propensities; remarking with much satisfaction, 
that Catharine, who, a short time since, would 
have appeared shocked by such conversation, 
and endeavoured both by voice and look to 
check it, was now, apparently, indifferent and 
careless as to the expression of his sentiments; 
or if any feeling was now visible, it was not of 
disapprobation. What more indubitable ])roof 
need we of the still unregenerate state of that 
man’s heart, who willingly abides with, and 
takes delight in, those who cast amongst them 
firebrands, arrows, and death. 

« So you think the conversion of Edgar al¬ 
most impracticable?” pursued Melville. 

“ 1 don’t remember having said so,” returned 
Catharine, “ for 1 scarcely tliought about it; but 
1 have a presentiment that it will require some 
degree of patience and perseverance, even 
more,” she continued, “ than Sir James has dis- 
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played in this knotty and intricate affair,”— 
smiling at the perplexed baronet, who, in des¬ 
pair, was about to give up his undertaking. 

“ Is that the reward of all my unwearied 
patience, MissEvelyn ?” exclaimed the worthy 
baronet, “ in this, this worse than Gordian 
knot ?” 

“ Pardon,” said Catharine, “ my ungracious 
return for your two hour.s’ labour, for, in truth, 
you have succeeded admirably in rendering my 
skein of silk perfectly useless. ” As she spoke, 
she held up the dragged and tattered ends of 
silk, and laughingly enquired if it was not in¬ 
cumbent on her to propose a vote of thanks for 
so beneficial a service. 

The baronet joined in the general laugh 
against himself, and vowed no more to offer 
himself for so thankless a service. 

Catharine had absented herself of late, in a 
great measure, from her toilsome duties in the 
religious world, but her lukewarmness, and sub¬ 
sequent total indifference, had not been unno¬ 
ticed or unreproved by her friend Mr. Denham^ 
Ever ready with excuses or palliatives for her 
conduct, Catharine profited little by the con¬ 
tinued arguments and expostulations of Mr. 
Denham, and though she professed implicit 
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deference to every word he uttered, and never 
failed to tliank liiin with apparent sincerity, it 
wrought no further change in her behaviour 
than to make her still more the child of du¬ 
plicity than she had been. In the mean time, 
Melville became fully sensible of his increasing 
influence with his fair friend, and the conse¬ 
quent estrangement of her thoughts from her 
former companions. Anxious to establish his 
power, and withdraw Catharine more effectually 
from the possibility of mingling in godly so¬ 
ciety, he conceived and broached a scheme cal¬ 
culated to effect this purpose. 

Entering the room, one morning, where the 
ladies were seated, he informed them in the 
most rapturous delight that he had been soli¬ 
cited by Colonel and Mrs. Conway, to exert 
himself in forming a party to spend the fol¬ 
lowing month in Paris; he enumerated ma'ny 
who had already promised to join, (some of 
whom, he knew, stood high in the favour of 
Catharine,) and spoke in terms of unqualified 
admiration of the charms of that bewitching 
city. “ Now what think ye, ladies,” he con¬ 
tinued, “ of following so excellent an example, 
and leaving this emporium of stupidity, to revel 
in the delights of the ever brilliant Paris ?” Sir 
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James Merton, who was present, warmly and 
loudly applauded the scheme—protested it was 
an admirable thought, and deserved infinite 
credit. Melville looked earnestly for Catha¬ 
rine’s approving smile—“Well, "said Mis Eve¬ 
lyn, “ I like the idea amazingly. Catharine, my 
love, what say you? it will be but for a month.” 
—“Or less, my dear Madam,” exclaimed Mel¬ 
ville, “ if we find not the anticipated pleasure.” 
He continued to w'atch Catharine’s countenance, 
which indicated an internal struggle between 
inclination and duty. At length she replied, 
that she doubted not the pleasure which await¬ 
ed them in Paris, particularly augmented, as it 
would be, by so agreeable a party as had alrea¬ 
dy been arranged, but duty obliged her to deny 
herself such gratification. She had promised, 
long ere this, to join her friends in Woodville, 
and could no longer delay, consequently her 
presence must be dispensed with. Loud re¬ 
monstrances from her aunt and the gentlemen 
followed this avowal of Catharine’s determi¬ 
nation, and every persuasive argument was used 
in order to shake her purpose. In justice we 
must add, that she long held out against this 
artillery of entreaty, and at length, when, by 
the dint of flattery and expostulation, she was 
K 3 
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won over to give an answer of acquiescence, her 
consent was only obtained conditionally, that 
she should previously visit, for a few days, her 
worthy friends, and then return to accompany 
the gay party, should such be approved of by 
her uncle and brother. 

From this there-could be no appeal, though it 
was precisely what Melville was most desirous 
to avoid; the influence of her uncle’s family, 
though but for a short time, would, ho knew, 
conduce to lessen his, and, in all probability, 
eflectually frustrate his schemes. To prevent 
this was now his most earnest desire, and it 
can not be doubted that, to such a mind, a suit¬ 
able expedient was not long wanting. 

A few daysaftcr the above conversation, Mel¬ 
ville enquired of Catharine if she had any letter 
or message he could deliver at Woodville, as 
business called him for a few days into that 
neighbourhood, and, of course, he should call 
on Edgar. Catharine wrote, apprising her bro¬ 
ther of her intention to visit Woodville imme¬ 
diately, and for what purpose. She purposed, on 
the second day after despatching her letter, to 
leave Brighton, but she found herself unavoid¬ 
ably detained longer than she anticipated, and 
ere she had made the necessary preparations 
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for her departure, Melville had returned. He in¬ 
formed her that he had not called at the Hall, 
but had met Edgar in the village, while on his 
way thither, that Edgar seemed heartily tired 
of his exile, and was about to leave it, and had 
entrusted him with a letter, which he now pre¬ 
sented her. Catharine’s extreme surprise at 
Melville’s speedy return was greatly increased 
by the perusal of the following letter. 


“ Dear Kate,—Your determination of quit¬ 
ting the almost monkish seclusion of Brighton, 
and be transplanted into the midst of the en¬ 
chantments of Baris, is a matter of no surprise 
to me; and were it not that business of the first 
urgency obliges me to be off to the north, I 
would most willingly accompany you. I don’t 
see why you should put yourself to the trouble 
and inconvenience of coming here only for a 
few days, when you can, on your return from 
Paris, favour the good people with your com¬ 
pany for a longer period, which, by the bye, 
from what I can learn, would be equally agree¬ 
able to the family. My aunt is still declining: 
—no chance, I apprehend, of her recovery. I 
was heartily glad to see my good friend, Charles 
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Melville. Remember me kindly to the old lady. 
Should she be inclined to remain in Paris long¬ 
er than the month, it is possible I may join 
you. 

“ Your’s in haste, 

“ E. Evelyn.” 


Had Catharine possessed one .spark of her 
usual discernment she might easily have de¬ 
tected this gross imposture; but, blinded by 
vanity, and having her understanding warped 
by the adulation to which she had subjected 
herself, she saw not the artifice. The perusal 
of the letter had awakened feelings of no plea¬ 
surable nature; it was evident that her uncle and 
Fanny approved not of her intended excursion, 
or that she had become indifl'erent to them, for 
nothing less, she argued, would have induced 
them to neglect sending some message or letter. 
Aroused by this seeming indifference on their 
part, which was greatly aggravated by the 
heightened colouring of Melville, Catharine 
resolved to treat them similarly, and leave the 
kingdom without communicating with them. 
Accordingly, at the time arranged, our weak 
and self-loving friend, accompanied by her 
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aunt Evelyn, and surrounded by admiring and 
treacherous sycophants, embarked in Colonel 
Conway’s pleasure-yacht, for Havre, whither 
they arrived in due time, and proceeded direct 
to the centre of attraction, the brilliant and 
luxurious Paris. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


. “ pnrjvisics will ripen fast, 
rnfoMiii" every liour, 

The but! may have a biu<;r taste, 

But sweel will be the flower.’’ 

“ By grace are yc saved through faiih; and that not of yourselves: 
it is the gift of Coil.”— Epfif-aums, ii. 


Unwilling to follow Catharine Evelyn into 
the scenes of dissipation and frivolity which 
succeeded her arrival in the far-famed city, 
or to trace the progress of those soul-consum¬ 
ing habits which originated in self-dependence, 
we must again turn the attention of our young 
readers to other and far different personages. 

On a small eminence, not far distant from 
the high road which skirted Mr. Cameron’s 
domain, stood a neat slated cottage, which could 
not but attract attention by the air of extreme 
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comfort diffused around it. Its trellissed porch 
and wood-bine wreathed windows betokened 
that taste and industry had combined to im¬ 
prove its natural advantages; a well swept 
pathway, which terminated in a rustic gate, 
seemed to invite the approach of the passer by, 
while, shaded by a spreading oak, and orna¬ 
mented by surrounding patches of larch and 
fir, it looked like the dwelling place of content¬ 
ment. Here the misanthropist, the worldling, 
or the cynic might gaze, and an unconscious 
sigh would remind them that the peace and 
serenity here depicted, correspond not with 
the turmoil of their own breasts; the voluptuary 
might, indeed, look contempt on the scene— 
for his jarring passions and rebellious thoughts 
could ill accord with such happiness; while the 
poor convicted sinner, labouring under the 
burden of his enormities, and bowed down 
with despair and anguish, might, while gazing 
here, be taught to feel that mercy is not in¬ 
compatible with justice, and that his justly of¬ 
fended God would yet be gracious. 

The sun had almost attained his meridian 
height, and his burning beams were descending 
with intense power—the ground was parched 
and split—the shallow brooks and rivulets 
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yielded to its consuming sway, and were ab¬ 
sorbed by the famishing earth—no kindly 
breeze agitated the surrounding foliage,—not a 
leaf stirred;—nature seemed to have sunk into 
supineness, unable to resist the overwhelming 
influence of the blazing orb. The reigning 
stillness was at length interrupted by the sound 
of a horse’s hoofs languidly advancing; tlie 
panting animal ceased to obey his rider’s tokens 
of impatience, who at length, loosening the rein, 
allowed his steed to choose his own pace, 
while, apparently unconscious of the surround¬ 
ing beauties of nature, the traveller, with folded 
arms and a perturbed brow, was lost in reverie. 
He approached the gate leading to the slated 
cottage, and suddenly his attention was arrested, 
and his deep thoughts, for the moment, dissi¬ 
pated by the sound of a faint buzzing noise 
proceeding from the cottage. Raising his eyes, 
he contemplated the lovely spot with unusual 
pleasure. The cool freshness it presented was 
a direct contrast to the scorching path he had 
been traversing, and heightened in his eyes its 
original beauty—its latticed windows were 
flung open to admit the balmy air, at one of 
which appeared two rosy and laughter-loving 
faces, glowing in all the artlessness and gaiety 
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of childhood—the little urchins were endea¬ 
vouring to make their own of a fair sprig of 
clematis, which, escaped from its confinement, 
had strayed within their grasp, and so eager 
were they in the accomplishment of their ob¬ 
ject, that they observed not the traveller, who 
had already tied his horse to the gate, and was 
advancing up the path. 

Fearful of disturbing the inmates by lifting 
the latch, the stranger advanced towards the 
window, and, having plucked the desired prize 
for the still eager contenders, he placed a hand 
on each little flaxen head, which was now sunk 
with bashful surprise, and took cognizance of 
the scene within. 

A number of merry and healthy looking 
children were dispersed in different parts of the 
room—some were engaged in a luxurious game 
of romps—others had crowded round one of 
their young companions, who, seated with all 
the self-importance of a monitor, was exhibiting 
to their admiring eyes, some Scripture prints, 
giving, in her infant language, their explana¬ 
tion;—others had retired to a more distant part 
of the room, and were personating the mis¬ 
tress and scholar, with admirable exactness;— 
an elderly and neatly-dressed woman was en- 
L 
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deavouring to keep quietness and order, but 
the little fairies were not to be silenced, when 
school duties had ceased, but evidenced, by 
their light-heartedness and playful mirth, that 
they had, by previous attention, won the pri¬ 
vilege they now enjoyed. 

But what most forcibly arrested the atten¬ 
tion, was a scene close beneath the window at 
which the intruder had stationed himself,—a 
young delinquent, with swollen face and down¬ 
cast eyes, was standing opposite to the slight 
and graceful Fanny Cameron, who, with her 
back towards the window, was seated on a low 
stool. She was evidently endeavouring to 
subdue the angry feelings of the little being 
before her; in the confusion within, her voice 
could not well be distinguished, but it was 
perceptible that she referred much to the bible 
which she held in her hand, occasionally taking 
the hand of the little sullen one, as if to impress 
with more affectionate fervency the truths she 
uttered:—this tender, endearing correction was 
blessed in the end—the demon of passion was 
exorcised, the shades of ill humour gradually 
disappeared from the face of the infant Megaera, 
till at length, hiding her face in her kind in¬ 
structress’s lap, she wept the tears of penitence 
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and shame. A reconciling and approving pat 
on the head induced the little trembling cul¬ 
prit to raise her eyes to the encouraging counte¬ 
nance of her friend, and wiping her tearful face 
in her pinafore, she looked her thanks for the 
gentleness with which she had been reproved. 

The sultry day and closeness of the room 
had obliged Fanny to throw aside her bonnet, 
and turning to resume it, she first recognized 
her pleased and attentive auditor. “Edgar!” 
she exclaimed, in glad surprise, as he eagerly 
extended his hand, “this is truly wonderful. 
1 thought the country had no charms for you ?” 
“ So I conceived myself, Fanny,” he returned; 
“but the scene 1 have just witnessed would go 
far to prove the contrary. ” Fanny was puzzled, 
for she had frequently heard Edgar express his 
decided disapprobation and contempt of such 
engagements as that in which he now found 
her: her colour was heightened by the expec¬ 
tation that his ridicule would be levelled against 
this scene, and she could scarely believe that 
he spoke sincerely, in what he had now said. 

Edgar perceived it, and as she joined him, 
and conducted him through her terrace-walk 
towards the house, he exclaimed, “Never, 
Fanny, believe me, did the unreality and un- 
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satisfactory nature of tlie world’s vanities ap¬ 
pear more forcible to my mind, than when 
contrasted with the lovely scene I but now 
beheld.” 

After the first surprise at Edgar’s unexpected 
appearance had subsided, Fanny eagerly en¬ 
quired if Catharine had accompanied him, and 
felt extremo disappointment, that Catharine 
should have forgotten her promise. 

Edgar was warmly welcomed by his uncle 
and aunt, and introduced to the young minister, 
who, in order to induce Fanny to quit her 
mother’s side for one hour daily, had pro¬ 
mised to remain with and read to Mrs. Cameron 
during that time; and that these hours were 
blessed to the soul of the invalid, can not be 
doubted, for Herbert Lindsay, though young, 
possessed that discriminating power, which 
enabled him to distribute the word of life to 
each individual, according to their measure of 
faith, feeding the babes with milk, but impart¬ 
ing to the experienced Christian the meat 
which he required. 

Edgar had now left the gay scenes and 
lively company of Brighton, had taken a soli¬ 
tary and melancholy journey into Somer.set- 
shire, to visit one whose thoughts and pursuits 
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had ever been diametrically opposed to his 
own—and yet his motives for this he could 
scarcely define. He had acted in accordance 
with the friendly advice of the excellent Mr. 
Denham; yet, without any hope of alleviating 
his mental torture, he was oppressed with feel¬ 
ings altogether new and unintelligible to him; 
—one thing he knew and felt, that he was 
miserable. The strong barrier of unbelief, 
which he had so long erected in opposition to 
the doctrines of Christianity, had given way; 
and the power of the word of God had, with 
the piercing swiftness of a flash of electric fluid, 
struck conviction in his obdurate heart. But 
did this awakening of conscience render him 
happy?—Oh, no! 

“ Conviciion hath no power to conquer f<in,— 

The work oigrace aloiic.” 

His mind was aroused to feelings of inexpressi¬ 
ble anguish. He beheld himself a lost, undone 
malefactor, and writhing under the intolerable 
burden of his guilt, he dared notask for mercy; 
he dared not hope for salvation; he saw nought 
but the sword of justice, and considered his 
destruction as inevitable; the subtle temper 
assailed him with tenfold assiduity, closing his 

eyes against the door of mercy, which is never 

l2 
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closed against a penitent. Edgar pleaded not 
for mercy, for his ungodly life seemed to warn 
him that that mercy extended not to him. Ere 
he left Brighton, when he pondered over op¬ 
portunities neglected—warnings despised— 
hopes ridiculed—vengeance set at nought, he 
could view nothing but an offended God in all 
his dread omnipotence. 

Self debased and humbled in soul, he felt that 
the pleasures in which he had formerly so freely 
indulged could yield him no relief. In vain at 
first he tried to fly from the whispers of con¬ 
science—in vain he sought to blunt its stings 
by plunging deeper into the tide of iniquity— 
all would not do, and, unconscious of any thing 
save the rankling of the barbed arrow in his 
heart, he resolved to seek, in solitude and quiet¬ 
ness, some respite from his misery. At the sug¬ 
gestion of his friend, he gave up his original 
intention of retiring to Tudor Hall, (his own 
estate in Yorkshire,) and proceeded to Wood- 
ville. Though he expressed his conviction, that 
peace of mind had fled from him for ever, yet it 
may be imagined that some latent hope, some 
lurking perception taught him that his uncle, 
through whose instrumentality, under God, he 
was first awakened to some knowledge of his 
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state, might, through the same blessed influ¬ 
ence, find some balm wherewith to ameliorate 
this internal anguish,—some drop of comfort 
to pour into his cup of despair. 

Mr. Cameron was not long in perceiving that 
some conflict of no common nature agitated his 
nephew. Edgar’s eagerness to question him 
on spiritual matters, his manifest desire for 
more light, and his evident anxiety, that his 
own overwhelming feelings should be unno¬ 
ticed, led Mr. Cameron justly to infer, that he 
was now in a situation of the deepest interest, 
that he was, apparentl)^ on the eve of being re¬ 
called from a death unto sin, to a life unto righ¬ 
teousness;—a revolution so blessed, so glorious, 
that, even in the contemplation of it, “ the pure 
spirits which surround Jehovah’s throne would 
shout their joyful acclamations. ” 

Mr. Cameron acted on the present discovery 
with his usual prudence and clear-sightedness; 
he desired to dispel all delusion from the path 
the awakening sinner was pursuing—to with¬ 
draw the veil of perplexity with which Satan 
was endeavouring to blind him, and to impress 
him with a clear understanding of the right 
ground of acceptance with God. As a first step, 
Mr. Cameron earnestly desired to overcome 
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Edgar’s natural reserve of speaking on his own 
individual feelings. His solicitude to conceal 
them from his uncle rendered his embarrassed 
and fearful questions still more dark and unin¬ 
telligible. To remedy this, Mr. Cameron con¬ 
ceived that the society and holy conversation of 
Herbert Lindsay might be effectual; and ear¬ 
nestly pressed on Herbert the important task, 
requesting him to devote as much of his leisure 
as possible, in endeavouring, with God’s assist¬ 
ance, to enlighten the mind, and remove the 
doubts, of this interesting enquirer. 

It can not be supposed that Herbert was back¬ 
ward in this labour of love—he assiduously cul¬ 
tivated Edgar’s acquaintance, who soon, from 
feelings of the highest respect and admiration, 
as eagerly coveted his. Their more intimate 
friendship was not calculated to diminish this 
sentiment. Herbert’s uniform uprightness and 
consistency of conduct, his undissembled sin¬ 
cerity, but, above all, the unwearied perseve¬ 
rance and patience he displayed, while endea¬ 
vouring to dispel the thick clouds of distrust 
and disbelief which intercepted from the mourn¬ 
ing sinner the view of Calvary, all conspired to 
fill Edgar’s mind with no common feelings of 
regard and gratitude towards him. Herbert 
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pointed to the finished work of redemption—he 
spoke of a Saviour—an atonement—a propiti¬ 
ation—an intercessor;—he showed the robe jjf 
righteousness, ever I'cady for the truly contrite 
soul—the bow of mercy extending on high— 
the fullness of that love which passeth know¬ 
ledge—the greatness of that mercy which re- 
joiceth against judgment. Heavenward he fixed 
his listener’s gaze—and, as a panting falcon, 
who, in an upward flight, can alone escape from 
its merciless pursuers, so did this sin-bound 
soul, “ looking to Jesus,” evade the adversa¬ 
ries’ power—the gross darkness gradually dis¬ 
appeared—the scales fell from his eyes—and 
Edgar at length could feel that God was gra¬ 
cious. 

This had not been accomplished suddenly: 
again and again had doubts recurred to bewilder 
and puzzle him; but Edgar found that greater 
were those that were for him than those that 
were against him, and through the strengthen¬ 
ing influence of the Spirit of God, he was ena¬ 
bled to overthrow the barriers of Satan’s erec¬ 
tion, and to press towards the mark for the 
prize of the high calling of God in Christ Jesus. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


• “ K]>u«Ut:r noi lo imkh iIm- stroam; 

VoiKiirc all tliy rare on Jliin.'' 

** For as in Adim all die, even bo in CUri^f shall all l>e made 
alive.”—1 Cormthiam^ xv. 2i. 


Edgar had been but a few weeks at Woodville, 
and liad not yet fully discerned the nature and 
extent of those blessings now opening to him, 
when he was called upon to witness the triumph 
of faith and love in the soul of a dying believer. 
Mrs. Cameron, contrary to the expectation of 
her medical attendants, had lingered out some 
months, and now, though reduced to extreme 
weakness, would not consent to remain in bed 
during the entire day, but usually reclined on 
the sofa for some hours, where she enjoyed the 
.society and conversation of her family, among 
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whom she included Herbert Lindsay, who now 
seldom left the Hall. Between him and Edgar 
a most sincere friendship existed, and they con¬ 
templated its continuance with genuine pleasure. 

They were assembled one morning in Mrs. 
Cameron’s dressing room, Herbert had taken 
his accustomed post by the side of the invalid, 
and was pouring into her eager ear the blessed 
words of inspiration; the equally delighted Ed¬ 
gar was imbibing the nourishment flowing from 
that heavenly stream which could disperse all 
his sinful misgivings; though, still, the lofty 
eminence at which he aspired, was lost amidst 
the depths of futurity. Herbert had been read¬ 
ing the 9th chapter of St. John’s Gospel, and 
Edgar felt its direct application to himself. 
“ Yes,” he exclaimed, when his friend’s ener¬ 
getic voice had ceased, “ that is my experience 
now: like the poor blind sinner / too can say 
that ‘ one thing I know, that, whereas I was 
blind, now I see.’ I see the glory, the majesty, 
the justice of my God, but, through faith, 
through the divine instrumentality of the word 
of God, I can also see the shield of a mediator 
interposing between the guilty sinner and the 
demands of Omnipotence. “ And yet,” he con¬ 
tinued, “ my coward heart is, at times, still dis- 
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trustful, and 1 sometimes fear, that were I to 
be separated from the society of Christians, I 
should not retain the privileges I now possess— 
my armour would rust—or I should rest self 
satisfied with the measure of grace to which 1 
have already attained.—“ To distrust our¬ 
selves,” replied Herbert, “ is an injunction 
which can not be too often set before us. Self 
satisfaction and approval has been the ruin of 
thousands; but, to distrust the power and grace 
and goodness of God is equally presumptuous: 
—human nature can do nothing, but Christ can 
do all;—human nature could in vain essay to 
overcome any the most trifling temptation—but 
with the conquering, the all subduing instru¬ 
ment of the grace which Christ imparts, (and 
which will never be removed from the prayer¬ 
ful penitent,) the warfare will be accomplished. 
Trust implicitly, trust wholly, trust continually 
in him, and, my dear Edgar, you need ne¬ 
ver doubt but he will carry you triumphant 
through every difficulty.” 

“ I do not, I can not now doubt his illimita¬ 
ble power, Herbert,” replied Edgar, “just as 
my mind has been opened and warmed to re¬ 
ceive him: //e, I know, abideth, and will abide 
faithful—but 1 still fear for myself, when I con- 
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sider the many who have apparently triumphed 
over the world and the flesh—yet when they 
have been drawn from the society of Christian 
friends, or thrown more on their own resour¬ 
ces, they have again returned to their sinful 
misdoings, and crucified their Saviour afresh, 
putting him to an open shame.” 

“ True, too true, my dear Edgar,” said Mr. 
Cameron; “ and, to a young convert, I would 
earnestly press this fear of falling, as an eflec- 
tual preventive against it; for this feeling will 
necessarily teach them to aim at greater purity, 
and incline them more steadily to keep the 
commandments of God; and, finding that the 
obedience necessary to keep the law can not be 
of themselves, they will be drawn to rest alone 
on the rock of ages, and, sustained by the out¬ 
stretched arm of the Most High, they have then 
no cause to fear.” 

“ I was led into these remarks, my dear 
uncle,” said Edgar, “ by the receipt of a letter, 
which has filled me with the most painful in¬ 
quietude.” He took from his pocket a letter 
with the Brighton post-mark on it. “ From 
Catharine ?” asked Mrs. Cameron, anxiously. 
Edgar hesitated; he perceived how incautiously 
he had acted in introducing the subject in his 
M 
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aunt’s presence, without considering her very 
precarious state. “ Edgar,” continued Mrs. 
Cameron, “ I am convinced you have heard 
something which you would keep from me; if 
it regards Catharine, I entreat you will inform 
me. Is she'ill ?”—“ My dearest aunt,” said 
Edgar, “ how heedlessly 1 have alarmed you. 
Catharine 1 trust is well; this letter regards not 
her health, but it has alarmed me by the infor¬ 
mation that she has accompanied a gay and 
dissipated party to Paris.”—“To Paris!” re¬ 
peated Mr. Cameron; “Edgar, is that pos¬ 
sible?” Edgar, in reply, handed the letter to his 
uncle: it was from Mr. Denham, whose utmost 
endeavours had been vainly used to dissuade 
Catharine from so dangerous an expedition; he 
had urged on her every possible inducement to 
relinquish it, but Catharine still hardened her 
heart, and he had been obliged most unwil¬ 
lingly to give up his thankless attempt, satisfied 
with having warned her of her danger. Since 
her departure, he had heard, from unques¬ 
tionable authority, that she had been introduced 
into a society, every way calculated to exter¬ 
minate any remaining spark of that holiness she 
once professed, and that she was being borne 
along the sweeping vortex of fashion and dissi- 
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pation, with unconscious rapidity. This re¬ 
port had induced Mr. Denham to write to Ed¬ 
gar on the subject, suggesting the propriety of 
taking some step to withdraw his sister from 
such contaminating influence. 

This letter greatly alarmed the Camerons. 
Mrs. Cameron, whose feelings for Catharine 
had surmounted those of their natural relation¬ 
ship, was much shocked and affected by the 
afflictive intelligence; her tears flowed fast 
as she enquired of Edgar what he purposed 
doing. 

“ 1 see but one course for me,” replied Ed¬ 
gar. 

“ And that course, I suppose,” interrupted 
Herbert, “ deprives us of your society ?” 

“ Assuredly,” replied Edgar. He seemed 
lost in thought, and evidently unhappy. At 
length he exclaimed, with much energy, “ Oh! 
Herbert, had I your experience to guide and 
strengthen me in this trying hour!” 

“ Edgar,” said Herbert, “ trust in God; rely 
more entirely on Him, and doubt not, but 
either he will disperse the gathering clouds, or, 
(if need be,) will impart strength to sustain 
their effects. I entreat you, place no depen¬ 
dence even on those who have been but weak 
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instruments in the hands of a f^racious (rod, to 
draw you towards Him; ‘Commit thy w’ay 
unto the Lord; trust, also, in Him, and He 
shall bring it to pass.’ ‘ God is our refuge and 
strength, a very present help in trouble.’ Oh! 
what established ground of confidence have 
we, if we fearlessly rely on God, the ever¬ 
present comforter! We can pray for you, 
Edgar, but we can not follow you, or assist you 
in this trying duty; but there is an outstretched 
arm, strong and mighty, ready to lead and sup¬ 
port you; embrace that, my dear friend, and 
fear not.” 

Herbert still continued to address him, and 
Edgar was comforted and encouraged; his un¬ 
cle, too, by his affectionate and godly council, 
had convinced him how unreasonable were his 
individual fears. With his usual solicitude, he 
regretted the peculiar nature of those ties which 
bound him at that time to home, as it pre¬ 
cluded all possibility of his accompanying his 
nephew, which otherwise he would not have 
hesitated to do. 

“ Mention it not, dear Sir,” said Edgar, 
suddenly roused to a sense of shame in betray¬ 
ing so little faith. “ 1 blush at manifesting so 
much weakness and fear, when called into the 
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service of God;—in your prayers,” he added, 
“ I know I shall be thought of.” 

“ Prayer shall not be wanting, dear Edgar,” 
said Mrs. Cameron, “prayer to that gracious 
Father who pitieth his afflicted children, the 
prayer of a dying mortal whose hopes are 
fixed bn high, shall be poured forth for the re¬ 
covery of this poor child of the world. It is 
indeed a sore trial,” she added, greatly af¬ 
fected, “ a sore trial to one on the verge of 
eternity. I had no desire to tarry longer in 
this tabernacle, but now 1 trust I must leave 
this changeful scene—I must quit this mortal 
body, while yet my kind Catharine is a wan¬ 
derer from Zion,” 

“ Despair not, dearest madam,” said Her¬ 
bert: “ think of the gracious promises of God, 
and be satisfied that in his good time he will 
fulfil them; think of the many messages of 
love, and promises of acceptance, he vouch¬ 
safed to the rebellious and backsliding children 
of Israel. ‘ I will sprinkle clean water upon 
you, and ye shall be clean, a new heart will 1 
give you, and a new spirit will I put within 
you, and I will take the stony heart out of 
your flesh.’ And are we not led to expect a 

gracious answer to the fervent prayers for the 
M 2 
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return of such wanderers as have strayed from 
the fold of God ? ‘ The effectual ferv'ent prayer 
of a righteous man,’ we know, availeth much; 
‘ if any man be a worshipper of God, and doeth 
his commandments, him God heareth—herein 
is encouragement to trust in a mercy-loving 
Saviour; therefore, lay this burden fearlessly 
on Him, and doubt not but a gracious answer 
will be given.” 

“ They arc consoling words, dear Herbert,” 
said Mrs. Cameron, “ and of their realization 
in this dispensation also I will not doubt, but I 
shall never see it. ” 

“ Say not so, dear aunt,” said Edgar, “ you 
will yet, I trust, be spared to glorify God for 
this also.” 

“ No, Edgar,” she replied, “ I dare not so 
deceive myself, I feel that it must not be, I 
feel that temporal things to me will soon be no 
more; and yet I am again bowed down to the 
dust—again sinful—ungrateful.” It was evi¬ 
dent that the intelligence had much shaken her 
frame, and would, in all probability, accelerate 
her departure. Mr. Cameron, fearful of the 
consequences of pursuing the subject in her 
presence, requested Edgar to join him in the 
study, where they could discuss more freely 
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the most adviseablc step to be adopted in this 
perplexing affair. 

Fanny, who had, during the conversation, 
been engaged at her school, and in domestic 
arrangements, now entered her mother’s dress¬ 
ing room; she instantly perceived that some 
material change had taken place in her beloved 
parent—her lips were more livid, and her eyes 
sunken and dull. Herbert saw the effect her 
mother’s altered appearance had on Fanny, 
and, though the truth he knew would be most 
painful, he hesitated not to inform her of the 
cause of this sudden change, and of the course 
her much beloved-cousin was pursuing. 

Fanny had, for the last three nights, taken 
little rest, her mother’s increasing weakness 
having required her constant attention, and, 
worn out with anxiety and want of sleep, 
added to the melancholy intelligence now 
communicated, completely overpowered her, 
and sinking on a chair,she wept uncontrolledly. 
Mrs. Cameron continued, in broken sentences, 
to express the distress of mind it had imparted 
to her, alternately praying to the Lord to turn 
the heart of her erring niece, and expressing 
her fears for the issue. 

“ Dear Mrs. Cameron,” said Herbert, af- 
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fectionately taking her hand, “ do not distract 
your mind by dwelling on this subject; God 
himself will not leave your most unhappy 
niece. Edgar, by what I hear, has much in¬ 
fluence over her, and, with his present feel¬ 
ings, may, .with God’s blessing, succeed in 
drawing her from her present idolatrous pur¬ 
suits, so that she may yet become ‘ a new crea¬ 
ture,’ crucifying the flesh with its affections 
and lusts,” 

“You are right, Herbert,” said the invalid, 
“ I feel, dear Herbert, that you are right; why 
should I doubt God’s willingness to answer 
my petition ? I know that he will hear me, and 
do for me more than I can ask or think.” 

“ Dwell on that consideration, dear madam,” 
said Herbert, rising to depart, “ and the peace 
which God so long bestowed on you will still 
be with you. We know, from sad experience, 
that friends may change, our dearest kindred 
may wander from their rest, but God can make 
the crooked paths straight, and the rough 
places plain, he and he only can make all tend 
together for good to those who love God.” 

Herbert was about to depart, but, at the ur¬ 
gent request of his dying friend, he promised 
not to leave the Hall that day, and went in 
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search of Mr. Cameron and Edgar, whom he 
found still discussing the subject. The decision 
at which they arrived was, that Edgar should 
start for Brighton the following morning, and, 
after obtaining every information from Mr. 
Denham, proceed, as expeditiously as possible, 
to Join his sister, and if he could succeed in 
drawing her from the baneful society in which 
she was plunged, it was suggested, as the most 
adviseable measure, that he should accompany 
her to Woodvillc. The gentlemen were in¬ 
terrupted in their conversation by the sound 
of Mrs. Cameron’s bell violently rung. The 
alarmed husband hastened to the room, where 
his young friends were shortly summoned. On 
their entrance, they beheld Fanny on her 
knees, with a countenance of the keenest an¬ 
guish, supporting her dying mother, whose 
head rested on her shoulder. Though so short 
a period had elapsed since Herbert left the 
room, the delicate lineaments of his beloved 
friend had greatly changed—the features were 
fixed—the eyes glazed and clouded. Conscious 
of the intense solicitude of her surrounding 
friends, she raised herself and essayed to speak, 
but the effort was unavailing; her husband 
knelt beside the couch, and, in silent sorrow, 
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clasped the clammy hand extended towards 
him. Herbert approached; he saw that the 
taper of existence was fast waning—the soul 
was struggling to escape from its imprison¬ 
ment; he leant over the couch, and gently 
asked, “'Is all peace?” A smile of radiant 
joy illumined his friend’s pale countenance, as 
she replied, “All is peace.”—“Your Saviour 
is with you,” continued Herbert, “look to 
him, he is leading you gently through the dark 
waters of Jordan;—your Redeemer will point 
the way to blessedness.”—“Oh! I feel it!” 
said the struggling soul. She seemed again to 
rally, and succeeded in addressing a few words 
to those around her. Looking on her husband 
and child with a calm countenance, she bade 
them farewell, earnestly recommending them 
to sorrow not for her, as though they had no 
hope, but rather to rejoice when the day of her 
trial should be over, and her disimprisoned 
spirit freed from the earthly pressure. She 
paused—Fanny’s lips were compressed, and 
her features assumed a settled rigidity. She 
bent over her mother, who, turning to Edgar, 
addressed him in most endearing terms; spoke 
of Catharine’s dereliction, and her own hopes 
regarding her return to duty, admonished him 
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to speak comfort to her, and to say, that she 
died praying for her. ‘‘ And you, my valued 
friend,” she added, taking Herbert’s hand, 
“ I have no words in which to thank you for 
all your love and kindness;—Christ will re¬ 
ward you, my friend.” 

“ Christ will reward all his followers, dear 
madam,” replied Herbert: “ a sure reward he 
has prepared for them, where, in the realms 
of perfect light, he will himself wipe away the 
tears from the faces of all whom he has re¬ 
deemed from death, and ransomed from the 
power of the grave. They shall blossom with 
everlasting verdure.” Herbert ceased, but the 
fair fabric of mortality heeded it not. One 
fond look on her best beloved relatives alone 
testified her consciousness of perception; and, 
gently reclining back her head on Fanny’s ex¬ 
tended arm, she faintly murmured, “ My Lord 
and my God;” when, leaving its pitiful tene¬ 
ment, the emancipated spirit took its upward 
flight to join the ransomed of the Lord. 
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CHAPTER X. 


“T1>oh art gone to the grave, but ’tj? vain t(» deplore ibcc, 

When God was* Iby ransom, tliy guardian, thy ' a.do; 

He gave thee—he toi>k ihoc—aii<l be whl r('.5ton, thee; 

Ao'i death has no sting, for the Saviour lias ilied.” 

“But I would not have you to be ignoraiif, brethren, concerning 
them winch arc asleep, that ye sorrow not oven ns others which 
have no hope. For if we believe that Jesus died and rose again, 
even so them also which sleep in Jesus will God bring with him.— 

1 Tfiess., iv. 1^ 14. 

What can compare with that feeling of isola¬ 
tion and of dreariness which succeeds the re¬ 
moval of a fondly loved friend’s remains from 
before our eyes? The solitariness is //ten most 
painfully felt—we experience the reality of 
what till then appeared hut as a tlrcam. We 
have watched, perhaps for many months, over 
the declining frame of some cherished object of 
our affection. We have marked, with intense 
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anxiety, the changes and fluctuations of the 
treacherous disease, while the alternations of 
hope and fear agitated our breast—we viewed 
the finger of dissolution marking its unresisting 
prey—we saw the gradual approaches of the 
arrow of death—and yet, we buoyed ourselves 
up with the hopes (even though hope and pro¬ 
bability were arrayed against us) that the feeble 
light would continue still to flicker—the wast¬ 
ing form would be arrested in its decline,—or 
assuming strength and jiower, would triumph 
over disease and death. We thus hope, willing 
rather to grasp at uncertainty, than to jdeld 
up our minds to the unavoidable reality. But 
death will not be robbed of its victim;—he sets 
at nought man’s puny defiance;—he heeds not 
the agony of surviving friends, but exultingly 
tears them asunder. At last, the soul is re¬ 
leased,and the poor body,with its straitened and 
ghastly characters, is all that now remains to 
mark what once was beautiful. We gaze upon 
the pallid corpse, which requires no longer our 
anxious attention—we take our accustomed 
station in the chamber of death, where we were 
wont to anticipate every desire of our lost com¬ 
panion—we survey the inexpressive features, 
and are bewildered in the contemplation—we 
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assume a forced calmness—we experience a 
degree of painful satisfaction in watching the 
mouldering clay now free from pain and suffer¬ 
ing;—but it is not till that poor mass of mor¬ 
tality is removed from before our eyes—it is 
not till the yawning grave has embraced our 
friend, and all the unusual quiet has subsided, 
that we are overcome with the feelings of isola¬ 
tion. Oh! should we then enter the desolate 
chamber, do we not feel that we have indeed 
lost our loved one—the reigning stillness—the 
chilling regularity and order of every arrange¬ 
ment—the open window, but, above all, the 
curtainless and deserted bed, are eloquent, 
though voiceless testifiers of our loneliness. 
We turn from the chamber which has for us 
lost all its attractions, and in the desolateness 
of our heart, we think the world can charm nc 
longer, and we long to lay our head too beneath 
the heavy sod. 

Thus felt, and thus reasoned Fanny Came¬ 
ron, as she entered the still chamber, while hei 
beloved mother’s corpse was borne from the 
house. This was the first afflictive stroke she 
had been called upon to endure, and for a while 
she sank under its pressure. While she could 
look in her dear parent’s face, though arrayed in 
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the livid hue of death, she could think only of 
the dear one’s release from weakness and from 
pain;—she could think only of her happy, com¬ 
forting exit, and join with her father in adora¬ 
tion to the Lord for his unspeakable mercy. 
Did the consciousness of her own irreparable 
loss dart through her mind, she would gaze on 
the still, quiet form before her, and derive com¬ 
fort from the thought, that that loss was her 
parent’s gain. But now, as she watched from 
the window the receding forms of the mourners 
in that funeral cavalcade—as she strained her 
eyes, to catch a parting glance at the envious 
coffin, which enclosed the poor body—the 
thought of all that mother had been to her— 
of all her tender watchfulness and anxiety— 
her kind forbearance—her active love—her un¬ 
remitting instructions—her practical admoni¬ 
tions—these, and much more than these, 
swelled in her breast, to testify all she had 
lost. She turned from the window; a feeling 
of suffocation oppressed her—she grasped the 
arm of old Cicely, who had followeii her to the 
window, and sunk on her bosom, deprived of 
consciousness. 

Restoratives were administered, but without 
effect; she continued insensible to every thing. 
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assume a forced calmness—we experience a 
degree of painful satisfaction in watching the 
mouldering clay now free from pain and suffer¬ 
ing;—but it is not till that poor mass of mor¬ 
tality is removed from before our eyes—it is 
not till the yawning grave has embraced our 
friend, and all the unusual quiet has subsided, 
that we are overcome with the feelings of isola¬ 
tion. Oh! should we then enter the desolate 
chamber, do we not feel that we have indeed 
lost our loved one—the reigning stillness—the 
chilling regularity and order of every arrange¬ 
ment—the open window, but, above all, the 
curtainless and deserted bed, are eloquent, 
though voiceless testifiers of our loneliness. 
We turn from the chamber which has for us 
lost all its attractions, and in the desolateness 
of our heart, we think the world can charm no 
longer, and we long to lay our head too beneath 
the heavy sod. 

Thus felt, and thus reasoned Fanny Came¬ 
ron, as she entered the still chamber, while her 
beloved mother’s corpse was borne from the 
house. This was the first afflictive stroke she 
had been called upon to endure, and for a while 
she sank under its pressure. While she could 
look in her dear parent’s face, though arrayed in 
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the livid hue of death, she could think only of 
the dear one’s release from weakness and from 
pain;—she could think only of her happy, com¬ 
forting exit, and join with her father in adora¬ 
tion to the Lord for his unspeakable mercy. 
Did the consciousness of her own irreparable 
loss dart through her mind, she would gaze on 
the still, quiet form before her, and derive com¬ 
fort from the thought, that that loss was her 
parent’s gain. But now, as she watched from 
the window the receding forms of the mourners 
in that funeral cavalcade—as she strained her 
eyes, to catch a parting glance at the envious 
coffin, which enclosed the poor body—the 
thought of all that mother had been to her— 
of all her tender watchfulness and anxiety— 
her kind forbearance—her active love—her un¬ 
remitting instructions—her practical admoni¬ 
tions—these, and much more than these, 
swelled in her breast, to testify all she had 
lost. She turned from the window; a feeling 
of suffocation oppressed her—she grasped the 
arm of old Cicely, who had followed her to the 
window, and sunk on her bosom, deprived of 
consciousness. 

Restoratives were administered, but without 
effect; .she continued insensible to every thing. 
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The distressed domestics in vain delup^ed her 
with water, chafed her hands and temples, and 
used every means in their power to restore ani¬ 
mation; she remained unconscious of their at¬ 
tention. The interment was over, the mourn¬ 
ers had returned, and the fond father was 
quickly summoned to behold the pale inan¬ 
imate form above. They had carried her into 
the adjoining dressing-room, and there placed 
her .on the couch so lately occupied by a 
scarcely more death-like form; her hair hung 
dripping on her shoulders—the blue veins on 
her fair brow were more perceptible—her love¬ 
ly eyes were closed, while their dark silken 
fringe was moist from the profuse libation she 
had received. Horror-struck at the sight, Mr. 
Cameron bent over his treasure in wild dismay; 
he sunk upon his knees, and pressed his warm 
cheek to his lovely daughter’s; he raised his 
eyes to heaven, “ Merciful Father,” he ex¬ 
claimed, “ doom me not to this sad trial, or if 
it be thy will, thou righteous God,” he con¬ 
tinued, “ give me, oh! give me strength to bear 
it.” A flood of tears came to his relief—the 
scalding drops rested on the girl’s fair cheek, 
and that animation, which had withstood every 
efibrt to renew it, was recalled by the paternal 
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tear. Fanny opened her eyes, but, as if un¬ 
willing to be awakened to a sense of her feel¬ 
ings, she closed them again tightly. Her father 
now spoke to her in the gentle tones of love; he 
raised her head, and pillowed it on his own 
shoulder, endeavouring to comfort her with 
words which had imparted comfort to his own 
soul; she listened with calmness, but it was 
evidently forced; and though she replied to his 
affectionate enquiries, she manifested no emo¬ 
tion. Herbert and Edgar entered; she held out 
her hand to each, and regarded their sorrowful 
countenances with a look of unutterable grief. 
Herbert had been alarmed by the unnatural 
calmness she had exhibited during the time her 
mother’s corpse remained in the house, and he 
had all along feared that it would end thus. 
He wisely conjectured that tears would more 
effectually relieve her of the bursting sensations 
which now oppressed her, than if she were still 
to continue to stretch her feelings so beyond 
endurance. To effect this, he entered on a topic 
of intense interest;—the love the departed mo¬ 
ther had ever testified for her dear Fanny;—he 
expatiated largely on all the demonstrations of 
attachment, which had come within his know- 
n2 
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ledge—all the acts of tender devoledness he 
had witnessed. Mr. Cameron and Edgar im¬ 
mediately discerned his kind motive for dwell¬ 
ing on this affecting topic, and as he continued 
to instance forth the maternal fondness of the 
departed, they assented to his just remarks, and 
added their testimony in her favour. The 
result answered their expectations—the icy 
chain which had wound round the surcharged 
heart of the young mourner, melted—tears of 
kind relief flowed fast—the spell seemed re¬ 
moved, and though her sorrow was still silent, 
it had chased away the agonizing throb of 
misery. A tender melancholy succeeded to her 
late oppres.sive .sensations; the bitterness of 
grief was past; her truly considerate friends 
led her gentle spirit to the bright anticipation 
of a glorious meeting with her parent in the 
presence of her Redeemer; they pointed to that 
Saviour, as the Christian’s support and comfort 
under every affliction; they taught her to look 
from the dear departed friend, to that still 
dearer, still worthier friend, who died to draw 
sinners to himself. Fanny was comforted, and 
though she long felt a sad void in her heart, 
when meditating on her bereavement, still she 
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could look beyond this sublunary scene, she 
could picture the blessedness of the saints in 
light, and there view her glorified parent. The 
lovely link that bound her with such devoted¬ 
ness to her excellent mother, seemed length¬ 
ened but not dissevered—it stretched from 
time to eternity, and bound her own soul more 
firmly to the Lord of light, through whose 
mercy alone the departed had found acceptance. 

Fearing the seclusion of Woodville calculated 
to increase her melancholy, Mr. Cameron pro¬ 
posed returning with Fanny to London, or 
elsewhere; but she so earnestly pleaded to be 
allowed to remain in the country, that he re¬ 
linquished the idea. 

Fanny did not urge this request from a desire 
to gratify her own feelings, by yielding to un¬ 
availing regret and sorrow;—no, she was pre¬ 
pared with an effectual remedy against such an 
indulgence, in continued occupation and ac¬ 
tivity. To prevent her mind from recurring 
too frequently to past blessings, she suffered no 
time to pass unoccupied;—her schools, her 
pensioners, her home duties, her father’s com¬ 
forts, and her own improvement, were several¬ 
ly and constantly attended to: the result was 
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beneficial; her cheerfulness returned, and her 
delighted and grateful parent again beheld the 
rose of health and contentment blooming, as it 
was wont, upon her cheek. 
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CHAPTER XI. 


“Man hath a soul of vast desires; 

It burns within with restless fires; 

Tost to and fro, his passions liy 
From vanity to vanity.” 

“ The transgr^ion of the wicked saith within my heart, Uiai there is 
no fear of God before his eyes.”—Psa/m xxxvi. 1. 


The day following the interment of his aunt, 
Edgar Evelyn started for Brighton, on his way 
to rejoin his sister, in the voluptuous Paris. 
Arrived in Brighton, he hastened to obtain an 
interview with his good friend Mr. Denham, 
who entered warmly into his feelings on the 
occasion of his present journey, and assisted 
him greatly by communicating all the particu¬ 
lars with which he was acquainted; from him 
Edgar learnt, with dismay and much uneasiness, 
that, ever since his departure from Brighton, 
Charles Melville had been the chosen friend and 
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associate of his aunt and sister, and was still 
with them in Paris. Edgar tarried not; a pre¬ 
sentiment of ill seemed to await him, and he 
felt an inward consciousness that he had acted 
wrong in leaving his giddy sister, (of whose 
indecision of character he was fully aware,) just 
as he again beheld her conforming to the world, 
and suffering Satan again to hold unmolested 
possession of her mind. As expeditiously as 
possible he arrived in Paris, where he lost no 
time in repairing to the hotel, as directed by 
Mr. Denham, but was utterly confounded on 
learning that the party he sought had left Paris 
some days previous to his arrival. Bewildered 
at the intelligence, and completely at a loss 
what plan to adopt, he was slowly returning from 
the hotel, when he was met by Sir James 
Merton. Edgar eagerly desired to be directed 
where to find his aunt and sister. Sir James 
could give him no information on the subject: 
he knew they had left the place, but in what 
direction they had now sped their course, he 
knew not; he appeared evidently disconcerted 
and embarrassed when speaking of Catharine; 
and Edgar soon discovered that the all-accom¬ 
plished baronet had been an unsuccessful suitor. 
The discarded beau had not, however, lost his 
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zest for gaiety and pleasure, and he warmly so¬ 
licited Edgar to join his party, and remain in 
Paris a few days; but Edgar was not now the 
same Edgar Sir James had formerly known, the 
pursuits and enjoyments he before coveted now 
appeared mean and despicable in his eyes—the 
most high God had turned his heart from the 
puerile and time-serving follies of sin and earth 
to the ennobling, and exalting, and purifying 
communion and fellowship of those who walk 
in the light of the Gospel, looking to Jesus as 
the author and finisher of their faith, and on this 
world, not as a place of rest, but of probation. 
With feelings such as these, leading to that 
hope that outstrips all the tardy flight of worldly 
minds, and wings its way above—a hope full of 
immortality—Edgar could not easily be drawn 
into a participation of his gay friend’s amuse¬ 
ments, independent of which, his anxiety re¬ 
garding his sister made him desirous to hasten 
his departure as speedily as possible. Uncer¬ 
tain as to her route, Edgar experienced much 
uneasiness, but, thinking it most probable she 
had returned to England, he repaired thither 
without delay, and found on his arrival at his 
hotel, a letter from Mr. Denham, directing him 
to his aunt’s lodgings. It was very late, but 
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Edgar felt the painful suspense under which he 
had been labouring, and could not rest until he 
had satisfied himself. He was still doomed to 
disappointment, for, on arriving at the house, 
he learnt from the servants that the ladies were 
gone to a large party. Ascertaining the name 
of their entertainer, and the nature of the en¬ 
tertainment, Edgar found that it was a former 
intimate acquaintance of his own, who had 
lately married a fashionable and pleasure-loving 
beauty, and who delighted to gratify his fair 
help-mate by ministering to her every fancy. 
Wearied of the regular routine of common-place 
ball and supper parties, she longed to give 
something on a grander and superior scale, 
and the idea of a masquerade having been sug¬ 
gested by one of her servile flatterers, she 
rested not until it was accomplished:—her 
wishes were gratified;—by the assistance of 
her young friends a theatric entertainment was 
arranged, which was to be succeeded by a 
masked ball—the characters were chosen—re¬ 
hearsals over—dresses finished, and the fair 
presiding genius seemed at length satisfied. 

Edgar, with an oppressed heart, ordered a 
coach, and drove to the scene of dissipation. 
The liveried lacqueys—the blaze of light—the 
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assemblage of carriages—the din of arrivals and 
announcements, and all the confusion prevalent 
outside the mansion, were contrasted in Edgar’s 
mind with the lovely quiet he had lately enjoy¬ 
ed in Woodville. His heart sickened, and he 
was more than once tempted to return, ere he 
had made his way up the crowded and brilliant¬ 
ly illumined steps; but the thought of his be¬ 
loved sister, and all the temptations to which 
she was exposed, gave an impetus to his move¬ 
ments and scarcely could he collect his scattered 
ideas ere he was ushered into the magnificent 
reception room. He was immediately recog¬ 
nized, and kindly welcomed by Mr. and Mrs. 
Clayton; he enquired of his smiling hostess if 
his sister was expected? With a very intelligent 
nod she replied, “ Vous la verrez bientot, mon 
ami,” and tripping lightly away as another 
name was announced, she transferred her smiles 
and gratulations to the next arrival. 

The greater part of the guests had now ad¬ 
journed to the theatre; the representation had 
commenced, and the thunders of applause al¬ 
ready echoed through the mansion. Expecting, 
in every new arrival, to hear his sister an¬ 
nounced, Edgar had declined repairing thither; 

an undefined feeling of evil seemed to oppress 
o 
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him, and in silent suspense he awaited the issue. 
As he pensively leant against one of the orna¬ 
mented pillars that supported the superb roof, 
and watched the fairy footsteps of his youthful 
hostess as she gracefully bent to the superficial 
and adulating crowd, he reflected how fatally 
the contagion of evil must necessarily spread 
when assimilated with such attractive forms, 
and surrounded by such exciting objects; and 
how-difficult it would be, without the grace of 
God,to resist the influenceof the silvery current. 
The scene he had so lately witnessed at Wood- 
ville passed in idea before his eyes, and the 
awful question naturally suggested itself to his 
mind, “ Were these poor glittering mortals 
called to their last stage of existence, where 
could they look for hope?—Alas! alas! to 
think how they fritter away their little span of 
being, with no more thought of eternity than 
the giddy and painted insect they so closely 
imitate.” Edgar’s soliloquy was interrupted by 
a renewed invitation from Mrs. Clayton to ac¬ 
company her to the. theatre; and surmising, 
from her manner, that something in which he 
was individually concerned would there trans¬ 
pire, he led his fair companion thither with 
feelings of unusual depression. The play had 
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commenced—the scene represented a soft Ita¬ 
lian sunset, of exquisite loveliness; the rich 
verdure—the mellow tints—the rainbow hues— 
and the beautifully blue sky, were all in unison. 
A numerous and brilliant audience were assem¬ 
bled, who, on Edgar’s entrance, were warmly 
applauding the heroine of the evening, a fair 
and lovely girl, who was in the act of gracefully 
bending to the adulating mockery of the assem¬ 
bled worldlings. Edgar gazed in speechless 
agony; a cold tremor, as of dissolution, seized 
him; his fixed stare, compressed lips, and pal¬ 
lid features, betokened his poignant surprise, as 
he recognized in this unabashed idol of the 
vacillating throng—this fair paragon of their 
lavished praises—this brilliant star of the e ven- 
ing—his own much loved sister! In a few 
moments Edgar recovered his self-possession, 
and, with it, his usual prompt decision of act¬ 
ing, he darted from the spot on which he stood, 
bounded over the footlights, and seizing the ex¬ 
tended hand of this fair object of attraction, con¬ 
ducted her out of the general gaze of admiration. 
The action was so rapid and unexpected, that 
resistance or opposition was impossible, and the 
bewildered Catharine felt herself encircled i n her 
brother’s arms, and surrounded with a wonder- 
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ing group of dramatis personae,ere she had pow¬ 
er to articulate a word. Miss Evelyn, who had 
been anxiously watchingCatharine’s entree,was 
speechless with astonishment on witnessing the 
inopinqte appearance of Edgar, and nowhurried 
to the amazed circle to demand an explanation 
of this extraordinary scene. The agitated Ed¬ 
gar, who still retained his sister’s hand within 
his, suffered not his expectingauditory to remain 
lohg in ignorance as to the cause of his abrupt 
movement. He gently remonstrated with Mr, 
and Mrs. Clayton for not intimating to him 
what was approaching; and turning to his 
sister, with a countenance of deep concern, he 
exclaimed, “ I feel convinced, my dear Catha¬ 
rine, that you will not condemn or regret my 
recent action, when I inform you that but a few 
days have elapsed since your worthy, your ines¬ 
timable aunt, Cameron, breathed her last. My 
feelings you may, therefore, in part imagine, 
when I beheld her niece, she for whose best 
interests her dying breath was given, bowing 
to the plaudits of a dissipated audience, the 
unblushing, unshrinking object of worthless 
admiration. ” The conscious Catharine had not 
raised her eyes to meet her brother’s look; she 
felt her own delinquency, and knew how con- 
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temptible she must appear in the eyes of her 
best friends; but pride struggled with ingenu¬ 
ousness, and kept her silent: the mention of 
her aunt’s dissolution had for a moment recalled 
her better feelings, but she tried again to steel 
her heart against their influence. Edgar, who 
saw the struggle, and felt the peculiarity of her 
situation, urged her to accompany him home; 
and while Catharine retired to disrobe herself 
for that purpose. Miss Evelyn, who had (much 
against her inclination) been a tacit spectator 
of the scene, now addressed Edgar with much 
warmth, accusing him of unkindness and want 
of feeling towards his sister, in making so pub¬ 
lic a display of his sentiments; she exonerated 
Catharine from all impropriety of conduct, (on 
the score of wanting in respect to her deceased 
aunt,) alleging their total ignorance of the oc¬ 
currences at Woodville, and again loudly con¬ 
demned Edgar for his recent conduct. Edgar 
pleaded the surprise which Catharine’s appear¬ 
ance had occasioned,—that in the then excited 
state of his own feelings he could see no other 
alternative; he acknowledged that Catharine 
might have been spared so painful a scene had 
Mrs. Clayton prepared him previously for what 

was to follow, but that, as it was, he should 
02 
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have deemed himself most unjustifiable, had he 
refrained, through punctilio, from that which 
duty as well as affection imperatively urged. 
After a short interval Catharine returned; and, 
perhaps, for the first time in his life Edgar 
Evelyn’s departure was hailed with much satis¬ 
faction by a gay and modish assembly; his de¬ 
termined and lofty manner had impressed them 
with a sensation of uneasiness, and they one 
and all felt relieved of an intolerable burden, 
as Edgar, bowing with a constrained and dis¬ 
tant air, offered his arm to his sister, and, fol¬ 
lowed by Miss Evelyn, left the theatre. 

Scarcely had they departed when the revelry, 
which had been so inopportunely disturbed, w"as 
resumed with redoubled vigour. The absence 
of their prima donna must necessarily suspend 
the theatric vision—the tragic scene must close 
—but could not the lagging, hateful time be 
equally destroyed ? Assuredly ;and in the fancy 
ball which succeeded, the motley group forgot 
in their own sensual enjoyments the sorrows of 
their fair friend, whom they had but now over¬ 
whelmed with applause. Such is the heartless- 
ness of the votaries of fashion! such the ver¬ 
satility of the world’s followers! 

As Edgar was conducting his sister down the 
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grand staircase, rendered dazzling by the sus¬ 
pended lustres and variegated lamps, he heard 
a rapid step descending after him; and with no 
very gentle tap on the shoulder he was accosted 
with, “ You are so wrapt up in your heroics to¬ 
night, my good Orestes, that your faithful Py- 
lades is overlooked.” He turned, and beheld 
Charles Melville, who grasped his hand with all 
the warmth their former intimate acquaintance 
warranted. “ Why, Edgar, my good fellow,” 
he continued, “ what possessed you, to make 
such a quixotic exhibition this evening. 1 verily 
thought the days of enchantment were revived, 
when I beheld my pseudo friend, whom 1 pic¬ 
tured in some Arcadia a hundred miles from 
hence, bounding with mercurial flight.”— 
“ Cease, Melville, I entreat,” interrupted Ed¬ 
gar, with unusual harshness; “the events of 
this evening have so unnerved me, that such 
trifling seems insupportable.” Melville, with¬ 
out noticing Edgar’s remark, leant across to Ca¬ 
tharine, “Now, fair lady,” he exclaimed, “ac¬ 
knowledge your scepticism;—said I not that 
the pure air of Somersetshire would work a 
marvellous change? Now, I’d wager a trifle, 
that some fairy has been busy with her magic 
wand; and in the soft retirement of a lovely 
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vale has had ample opportunities for the exer¬ 
cise of her powers, and having first purified the 
evil inclinations, and tamed the unruly spirit of 
her disciple, she has, at length, with smiling 
willingness, listened to the soft confessions of 
the gentle youth? Is it not so, Edgar!” 

Time was when Edgar could little have 
brooked such contumelious language, could ill 
have borne the sarcastic expression depicted in 
Mel ville’s eye: but that gospel of the Redeemer, 
which had turned him from the power of Satan 
unto God, enabled him, in the strength of that 
spirit to put a bridle on his tongue, and to 
subdue his rising ire; he remembered the apos¬ 
tle’s injunction, “ as much as lieth in you, live 
peaceably with all men,” and commanding his 
indignation, he replied to Melville, “that he 
could not then and there satisfy him on the 
subject, but that elsewhere he hoped to unde¬ 
ceive him. ” They had adjourned to one of the 
withdrawing rooms, waiting till Miss Evelyn’s 
carriage should be announced; here a burst of 
mirth from the assembly-room was heard. 
“ Your friends, Catharine,” exclaimed Edgar, 
“ are, methinks, little regardful of the absence 
of their theatric star. Hark!” he continued, 
as a louder peal echoed through the mansion. 
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“how well the}’’ repay your kind devotion!” 
He looked at Catharine,—she appeared agitated 
and uneasy; and, bursting into tears, she ex¬ 
claimed,” I wanted not this additional infliction 
to render my feelings most uncomfortable.” 
At this moment, to the relief of all parties, the 
carriage %vas announced. “ I shall see you to¬ 
morrow, Edgar,” said Melville, as the car¬ 
riage door was closed; and, ascending the steps, 
he joined the revellers above. 

Miss Evelyn was highly incensed at her ne¬ 
phew’s conduct, and took little pains to disguise 
her feelings; but Edgar’s dispassionate and de¬ 
termined manner disarmed her soon of all re¬ 
sentment. On their return home, he described 
the affecting scene he had so lately witnessed 
at Woodville, depicted the blessed exit of his 
kind aunt, and the pious resignation of her be¬ 
reaved relatives; but when he repeated her 
parting address to him.self, and her affectionate 
remembrance of her forgetful niece, Catharine’s 
sorrow knew no bounds, and Edgar, from 
being the reprover, was compelled to become 
the comforter. 

Edgar mentioned his uncle’s desire and re¬ 
quest that Catharine should return with him to 
Woodville, but (as he expected) Miss Evelyn 
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loudly declaimed against it; and though Catha¬ 
rine was silent on the subject, it was evident 
the proposal was not pleasing to her. “You 
are silent, Catharine,” exclaimed JEdgar: “ am 
I to infer that the vain and paltry amusements 
of the, town can offer any equivalent in your 
mind for the loss of your cousin’s society, or the 
gratification you might confer by being with 
her ? Catharine wished to conciliate her bro¬ 
ther, whose mind she soon discovered had re¬ 
ceived a different bias since they last met, but 
she was unwilling to yield her own inclination 
in order to satisfy him. She replied, “ to gratify 
you, Edgar, 1 would do much; but you are in 
error if you imagine my society would be at all 
prized by Fanny, or my uncle, who, from their 
studied indifference of late, would evidently 
derive no satisfaction in a visit from me.” Ed¬ 
gar was amazed at such a declaration, the more 
so when he considered the uniform neglect with 
which Catharine had treated all Fanny’s letters. 
He begged an explanation. Catharine referred 
him to the time Melville had visited Woodville, 
and the extreme coolness then testified for her 
by all the family. Edgar looked distressed and 
bewildered. “ What visit?” he asked quickly. 
“ What visit!” replied Miss Evelyn, evidently 
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much raised, “ Wh)", Edgar, you seem com¬ 
pletely at cross purposes to-night; surely you 
are not quite so oblivious as to forget what oc¬ 
curred not two months since.” Catharine ex¬ 
plained to her brother that it was Charles Mel¬ 
ville whom she had authorized to intimate her 
intention of visiting Woodville, previous to her 
meditated excursion to Paris, and from him she 
had received Edgar’s letter dissuading her from 
the journey, and recommending and approving 
her preconcerted plan. 

Great was the astonishment and dismay of 
the ladies, when Edgar positively denied either 
seeing Melville or writing hy him, and this he 
said with so much appearance of truth, that 
his veracity was unquestioned. Having ascer¬ 
tained that Edgar had not left Woodville during 
the period in question, they began to imagine 
that some deception must have been practised 
upon them;—to doubt Edgar was impossible, 
and to question Melville’s conduct equally so; 
but how was the deceit effected? Edgar re¬ 
quested to see the letter supposed to be written 
by him, and white Catharine was absent, in 
search of it. Miss Evelyn informed him that 
Melville had been for some time Catharine’s 
declared admirer, that Catharine had written, 
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ere she left Paris, to apprise him of it, and urge 
his speedy return to them, from a wish to ob¬ 
tain his approbation and consent to their mar¬ 
riage, which Melville was anxious to conclude 
as speedily as possible. This communication, 
though not unexpected, was most painful, and 
as Edgar paced the room while his aunt con¬ 
tinued to pour forth her unwelcomeintelligence, 
Catharine entered with the letter in her hand. 
“ Catharine,” said Edgar, taking the letter from 
her, and conducting her to a seat, “ I have been 
put in possession of most unwelcome intelli¬ 
gence, but I should for ever condemn myself, 
were I, through the fear of imparting some 
transient pangs, to hesitate one moment in 
opening your eyes to the character of your 
friend, Charles Melville, who, if his principles 
and habits are unchanged, (and that they are 
not, the events of this memorable evening will 
testify,) is totally unworthy of your regard. 1 
judge not rashly or hastily, my dear aunt,” he 
continued, perceiving Miss Evelyn about to 
interrupt him; “ many years close, too intimate, 
fellowship with Melville, authorizes me thus to 
speak.” Catharine burst into tears, and Miss 
Evelyn, highly incensed at Edgar’s language, 
loudly condemned him. But Edgar heeded it 
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not:—his sister’s danger seemed imminent, 
and he felt that he must necessarily be acces¬ 
sory to it if, in such a moment, he allowed his 
sensibility to overcome the dictates of duty 
and truth. He resolved, at all hazards, to dis¬ 
play, in their legitimate colours, Melville’s 
base principles and infidel opinions, and though 
he drew a veil over many flagrant acts of vice 
that had come within his own knowledge, he 
did not shrink from pointing out to his sister 
the awful precipice on which she now so 
thoughtlessly stood. Catharine heard him in 
silence, but it was more the silence of sullen¬ 
ness than conviction; though unsatisfied with 
regard to the mystery of the letter, she was 
determined not to credit any aspersions cast on 
Melville, while yet an undefined dread forbade 
her to enquire more on the subject, lest it 
should tend to criminate him. 

“Oh,Catharine!” proceeded Edgar, “pain¬ 
ful as may be the struggle, believe me I advise 
only for the promotion of your happiness; 
surely, no other motive could induce me thus 
to expose to your view the vices of one who, 
for so many years, was my close companion 
and friend; one whom, until lately, 1 falsely 
imagined was entitled to my respect and admi- 
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ration: and now—how is he fallen!—And yet, 
my dear Catharine, but for the undeserved 
grace of a mercy-loving God, your unworthy 
brother would be equally contemptible.” 

Edgar now again urged Catharine’s depar¬ 
ture from the soul-debasing and unhallowed 
society into which she had plunged herself; he 
affectionately reminded her of that short period 
when she had professed to believe that the glo¬ 
ry of God was the end of her being; he ap¬ 
pealed to her conscience to justify his assertion 
of the insufficiency of her present pursuits to 
bestow happiness or peace of mind; he placed 
before her the frail tenure of our thread of ex¬ 
istence, and he warned her of the terror-strik¬ 
ing judgment beyond. But Catharine hardened 
her heart and would not be convinced; in vain 
Edgar displayed the peace and happiness which 
he had felt and seen in Woodville, in vain he 
offered her the same charms, in the society of 
her friends, amidst scenes of rural retirement 
and contentment. Catharine remained impe¬ 
netrable; and, as a last resource, Edgar pro¬ 
ceeded to the perusal of the still-unopened 
letter he held in his hand. He read it atten¬ 
tively more than once.—Catharine, in the mean 
time, breathless with agitation and suspense. 
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gazed intently at him—he was evidently much 
pained. “ Catharine,” he at length exclaimed, 
“ ’tis as I feared; you have been shamefully 
imposed on by a specious hypocrite, his gross 
imposition I now plainly detect.” The agony 
of Catharine’s look affected him. “My dearest 
Catharine,” he continued, “at the time that 
production was supposed to have emanated 
from my pen, I was daily obtaining (1 trust) a 
heartfelt conviction of Gospel truths, and a 
knowledge of my Saviour: can it, therefore, be 
a reasonable supposition, that, while pressing 
forwards heavenward, I could descend to pen 
such frivolous,such miserable lines?” Catha¬ 
rine pressed her hand on her eyes, but still 
continued pertinaciously silent. “Catharine,” 
resumed Edgar, “ you know not the agony I 
experience in thus afflicting you, but, oh! steel 
not your heart against conviction; you have 
been deceived and imposed on, but if you con¬ 
tinue to wrap up your soul against the ap¬ 
proaches of light and reason, how fearful must 
be the issue. I see you are still doubtful, what 
can I do more?” 

“ Edgar,” said Catharine at length, “ 1 can 
not, nay, I will not yet believe, that Melville, 
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whom 1 considered, with all his faults, the very 
soul of honour and of truth, could thus debase 
his noble mind. 1 am convinced, though the 
circumstances seem startling, that he never 
wrote that letter, and that, if I have been de¬ 
ceived, he has been no less so.” Miss Evelyn 
placed her hand on Edgar’s shoulder: “ Would 
it not,” she exclaimed, “ be dishonourable and 
despicable, to condemn a friend unheard? 
Charles Melville may, for aught you know, be 
able satisfactorily to explain away all that at 
present appears enigmatical and dark; his state¬ 
ment of the case may impress us with very 
different feelings.”—“ Dear aunt!” said Ca¬ 
tharine, with affectionate gratitude. 

Edgar felt deeply for his sister. “ You are 
right, aunt,” said he; “ and possibly it is not 
too late to obtain that desirable satisfaction to¬ 
night; Melville, I am convinced, will lose no 
time in joining us, were I to write for him.” 
—“Do so, dear Edgar,” said Catharine, greatly 
agitated. “On one condition alone,” returned 
he, “ which is, that if we discover Melville to 
be the author of this base deception, you will 
not hesitate to accompany me to-morrow, or, 
at farthest, the day following, to Woodville.” 
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Catharine held out her hand to her brother, 
and unhesitatingly promised to comply with so 
reasonable a condition. 

Edgar wrote a hasty note, and despatched it 
immediately. As he had conjectured, Melville 
was as expeditious as they could desire; with 
high raised hopes, confiding in the strength 
and fervor of Catharine’s attachment, he now 
dreaded not detection, but one glimpse at the 
overclouded countenance of his fair friend pre¬ 
pared him for something less pleasing. Edgar 
immediately charged him with the offence, and, 
not being prepared to refute it, he resolved to 
brave its exposure, and to make it evident, to 
Catharine at least, that so unworthy an expe¬ 
dient was but the natural consequence of his 
unequalled love for her. Apparently, there¬ 
fore, with the most perfect ingenuousness, he 
instantly, on being questioned by Edgar, ac¬ 
knowledged the deceit, and his motives for it; 
alleging that he was fully convinced, had Ca¬ 
tharine gone to Woodville, or even received a 
letter from thence, it would have materially 
altered her purpose, and affected his happiness; 
he foresaw that her visit to Paris would have 
been prohibited, and he most solemnly assured 
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his hearers, that he was actuated merely and 
purely from a desire to ensure her enjoyment 
in their meditated trip to Paris, added to his 
own fear lest they should be separated. 

With Miss Evelyn this plausibility had the 
desired effect. Melville had always been an 
extreme favourite with her, and she was rea¬ 
dily inclined to consider the affair, even at the 
most, as a venial trespass, to which his love 
for Catharine was a sufficient motive; she 
therefore now entered warmly into his defence. 
Not so Catharine, though agitated by conflict¬ 
ing emotions, her pride would not suffer her 
to brook the artifice of which she was the un¬ 
suspecting dupe; and though Melville conti¬ 
nued eloquently and passionately to appeal to 
her feelings, she had penetration sufficient to 
detect the secret main-spring of the base de¬ 
ception, and spirit to resent it. A warm debate 
ensued between Edgar and Melville, the former 
peremptorily prohibiting any further commu¬ 
nication between Melville and his sister, and 
Melville persisting in requiring a dismissal only 
from her own lips. Catharine at length ended 
the dispute, by expressing her firm resolution 
of leaving tovTn the following day, intimating. 
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that any further attempt to change her resolve 
would be useless and unnecessar}^ Melville 
departed in no enviable state of feelings at 
finding so determined an opposition to his 
wishes, but secretly resolving on not immedi¬ 
ately relinquishing the only feasible prospect 
he beheld of averting the long impending 
stroke which threatened him. 

The following day Miss Evelyn and her 
niece, with feelings evidently not of the most 
friendly nature, separated; and Catharine, with 
an assumed resignation, accompanied her bro¬ 
ther into Somersetshire. 
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CHAPTER XII. 


“1 )yin^ vanitiefl believed, 

And irusted musii wtiere most deceived.” 

‘ Ve will not come to me that ye might have life.”—v. 40. 


There are some haughty and arrogant spirits 
who, when thwarted in their schemes of happi¬ 
ness, or overcome by some unlooked for disap¬ 
pointment, are satisfied to endure in silence, 
but without the slightest feeling of submission; 
their predominating characteristic is pride; 
they seemingly acquiesce in the unavoidable 
dispensation, but in reality they are rebels to 
the power which deprives them of their fancied 
good; and though they are necessitated to bear 
its withdrawal, were they to examine their own 
hearts they would perceive the incipient stir¬ 
rings of sin, which arrays itself against the 
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justice of Jehovah, arraigning his attributes, 
and opposing his omnipotence. 

Catharine Evelyn was precisely in this situ¬ 
ation for some time after her arrival in Wood- 
ville. Though she seemed to have dismissed 
religion entirely from her thoughts, and turned 
in disgust from the mention of it, still she 
affected a resignation she neither felt, or desired 
to feel; and though desirous to be looked upon 
as a patient sufferer under heaven’s decrees, 
she knew too truly that her heart accorded not 
with the will of God, and she hourly sighed for 
the worldly enjoyments she appeared so con¬ 
tentedly to have resigned. It was well that in 
the peaceful seclusion of Woodville she found 
no field for the display of religious feeling, else 
it is possible the active, though heartless line 
of conduct, pursued by her in Brighton, might 
have been again repeated. Here were no op¬ 
portunities of eliciting praise for acts of bene¬ 
volence—no unmerited applause to compensate 
for personal privation; here every thing was 
real, was genuine; human nature w^as divested 
of all merit, all claim to any thing like reward: 
the love of Christ alone constrained the peace¬ 
ful inhabitants of the hall to active exertion; 
they looked for an enduring reward—a reward 
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not of debt, but of grace. To Catharine, the 
dull monotony of the life she now led was most 
irksome; she longed to return to town,—but to 
act in direct opposition to her fond brother was 
not to, be thought of. She secluded herself as 
much as possible from the family circle; and, 
though repeatedly and affectionately urged by 
Fanny to become a participator in all her de¬ 
lightful sources of enjoyment, Catharine shun¬ 
ned the subject—she would spend the entire 
day in a state of listless indifference, as though 
existence itself was a drudgery. Her uncle, 
her brother, and occasionally Herbert Lindsay, 
warmly expostulated with her, pointing out the 
equal sinfulness of her present as her former 
line of conduct, and pressing on her the awful 
tendency of such rebellious feelings,—but she 
profited not by tbeir kind endeavours; she lis¬ 
tened with indifference, or replied with scorn. 

Edgar, who had lingered at Woodville longer 
than he originally proposed, shortly announced 
the necessity for his leaving his kind friends. 
Knowing how requisite his influence and pre¬ 
sence would be among his own tenantry, he felt 
that he had too long been an absentee; and his 
kind friends, while they participated in his re¬ 
gret at leaving the hall, did not wish to offer any 
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inducement that might incline him to neglect so 
imperious a duty. The little family, including 
Herbert, were seated in the parlour, when Ed¬ 
gar made known this resolve. The evening 
was fast closing in—signs of approaching win¬ 
ter were perceptible around—the trembling 
leaves, those silent emblems of mortality, in 
rapid succession drooped and fell, mournfully 
depopulating their frail abodes until their vernal 
tenants should appear. 

The chillingness of the aspect without had 
drawn some of the party towards the genial 
hearth; but Catharine, with her cheek resting 
on her hand, sat in gloomy silence at the win¬ 
dow, apparently contemplating the changed 
scene before her, totally indilferent to the cairn 
and holy conversation of her friends. Herbert 
rose and approached the window, and stood for 
awhile silently watching the light and withered 
leaves, as they flutteringly strewed the open 
pathway. “To a contemplative mind, Miss 
Evelyn,” he at length exclaimed, “ these are 
solemn warnings,” pointing to the leafless 
branches, and the wreck of their once beautiful 
habiliments. “ How forcibly do they call on us 
to consider our latter end! how truly do they 
teach us the vanity of human possessions; and 
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still it is much to be lamented that there are 
few, comparatively very few, who profit by 
their silent call. Were a voice given them, oh! 
how eloquently would they plead to the giddy 
multitude, ‘ Love not the world, neither the 
things of the world. ’ Rely not on your sup¬ 
posed stability—you, like ourselves, are fast 
approaching towards dissolution; but, unlike 
us, you have a soul to be saved, a Saviour to 
seek, an eternity to inhabit—you, like us, may 
have been admired, and envied, and flattered, 
and caressed; but unlike us, your existence 
ends not here—you must be raised from the 
dead, to be arraigned at Jehovah’s throne.” 
Herbert was proceeding, but Catharine inter¬ 
rupted him by observing that the subject of her 
last half hour’s meditation bore some analogy 
to the ideas he had now put forth; she too, had 
been led, while gazing on the falling leaves, to 
consider the mutability of human enjoyments, 
and had at length arrivedat the final conclusion, 
that happiness so short-lived and transitory 
could never be hers. Herbert begged her to 
define her ideas of happiness. Catharine smiled, 
and hesitated. “ Our ideas,” she at length re¬ 
plied, “are, 1 know,, widely dissimilar on that 
head. I can readily conceive, that were I 
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to enquire your sources of happiness, you 
would reply, ‘Religion;’ but though, in'the 
eyes of Woodville’s favoured inhabitants, it 
must appear a monstrous declaration to assert 
the inefficacy of that to satisfy the mind, still 
experience has shewn me that it is even so. ” 
“And now,Miss Evelyn,” enquired Herbert, 
“ allow me again to ask from whence you would 
derive happiness?”—“Pardon me,” said Catha¬ 
rine, “ I feel so satisfied that my views are not 
in accordance with yours, that I will not rouse 
either your indignation or contempt, by enu¬ 
merating what I deem conducives to happine.ss, 
suffice it that your grand panacea failed to im¬ 
part it.”—“ Oh! grieve not the Holy Spirit of 
God, Miss Evelyn,” returned Herbert, “ by 
imputing to religion the failings which alone 
belong to sinful mortality, and bear with me 
when 1 assert my belief, that you never felt its 
vital influence, or you would not thus pervert 
its power, and deny its blessed effects. It is 
sadly evident that you have never compre¬ 
hended the love of Christ, have never fully 
known the truth as it is in Him. The spirit 
of your mind is still unrenewed, otherwise you 
wouid not continue still to walk in darkness, 
‘ denying the power of godliness.’ ” Seeing a 
q 
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cloud on Catharine’s brow, Herbert continued, 
“ Possibly, Miss Evelyn, you conceive that I 
overstep the bounds ministerially prescribed to 
me, in speaking in such unqualified terms; but 
1 can imagine no circumstances which (as an 
ambassador of my Saviour) should Incline me 
to compromise the truth, or to conceal this 
real state from an erring soul.” 

Catharine replied, that she could not feel 
offended at Mr. Lindsay’s discharging what he 
conceived to be a paramount duty, at the same 
time intimating that he would save himself a 
world of trouble by avoiding the subject, as 
light and darkness were not more at variance 
than their feelings. 

Undaunted by this repulse, Herbert continu¬ 
ed his remarks; and, finding that Catharine, who 
had at first listened to him merely through 
complaisance, now seemed to take some interest 
in the conversation, he exclaimed, “ Oh, Miss 
Evelyn, as you value your never-dying soul’s 
salvation, flee not in semblance, but in reality, 
to Christ for refuge and for aid—his grace is 
sufficient for you—his mercy is exhaustless— 
his love illimitable.” He opened his little 
pocket bible. “ Listen to the words of inspi¬ 
ration ! hark, how the Almighty reasons with 
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you! ‘Turn ye from your evil ways; for why 
will ye die?’ ‘ Though your sins be as scarlet, 
they shall be white as snow.’ Behold, how 
sweetly he entreats you: ‘Come unto me, all 
ye that are weary and heavy laden, and I will 
give you rest.’ ‘ Him that cometh unto me I 
will in no wise cast out.’ And, oh! how fear¬ 
fully he warns you, ‘ The wicked shall be turn¬ 
ed into hell, and all the people who forget God.’ 
‘ The soul that sinneth, it shall die.’ Are not 
these fearful denunciations? Yet they are the 
infallible records of God’s own word, and- not 
an iota of them will fail. Do not deceive your¬ 
self ; be persuaded that pure genuine religion 
is not, as you assert, a mere ignis fatuus, and 
light that burns, then flickers, and is gone. 
Oh, no! undefiled religion, the religion of the 
Christian, is not a mere assent to a code of 
laws—not a spiritless, heartless service—it is a 
permanent, a saving faith in God, as our cre¬ 
ator, governor, and father; in Christ, as the 
Son of his love, equal in power and glory, who 
before the foundations of the world was fore¬ 
ordained to be the Saviour and Redeemer of 
sinful mortality; and in the blessed Spirit, 
a distinct person in this mysterious Trinity, 
very and eternal God, whose office it is to en- 
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noble, and sanctify, and purify the heart, fitting 
it for the reception of the majesty on high. 
The heart subdued through this influence no 
longer remains at enmity with God, but, en¬ 
riched with the fulness of Christ’s propitiation, 
is, through faith in that Saviour, reconciled to 
the justice-loving God; but, without this real 
invigorating principle, without this heartfelt 
and inward subjugation, the sinner is still dead 
in trespasses and sins.” 

“ I have heard all this, times without num¬ 
ber,” replied Catharine, “ and though I was 
once little inclined to doubt the unlimited pow¬ 
er you attribute to the Spirit, and would even 
have spoken experimentally of its real effects, 
1 cannot now so fully embrace the doctrine, 
having discovered it to be a mere illusion.”— 
“ Beware, Miss Evelyn,” said Herbert, “lest, 
in restricting the omnipotence of the H 0 I 3 ' 
Spirit, you do not overturn the entire fabric, 
and demolish the ground-work of Christianity, 
and raze to the dust every stone of the blessed 
superstructure. Trace his wonder-working 
effects on the hearts and lives of the Lord’s dis¬ 
ciples, as you read in the Acts of the Apostles. 
To the believers in the Corinthian church, St. 
Paul writes, ‘ Know you not that ye are the 
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temple of God, and the Spirit of God dwelleth 
in you.’ He has the same power, the same at¬ 
tributes as God, which are abundantly proved 
by Scripture evidence. Read them, I entreat 
you, in God’s holy law; study, with prayer, to 
comprehend the length and breadth of that 
sanctifying power, and you will, ere long, cease 
to rob him of his high prerogatives, only be¬ 
cause the knowledge of him transcends your 
reasoning faculties. Where then were the ex¬ 
ercise of faith, if the children of pollution were 
to reject every thing as against reason, because 
it is above reason? Where were the evidence 
of things not seen, if we refused to believe any 
thing but the things of sight. 

“True, true,” said Catharine; “ but,if the 
Spirit has such powers, how do you account for 
those defalcations in holiness, of which we hear 
so often? why is there any defection? why are 
the souls, who are supposed to be under its in¬ 
fluence, seen to start aside and revolt, returning 
with renewed avidity towards the things they 
had before relinquished?”—“Because they 
quenched or resisted the Spirit,” replied Her-^ 
bert: “man, as a rational and accountable be¬ 
ing, is endowed with the knowledge of good 

and evil, and without baffling or contravening 
q2 
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the grace of God, or frustrating his pre-exist¬ 
ent determinations, is free to reject or embrace 
the offers of salvation, is equally at liberty to 
open his heart to the influence of the Holy 
Spirit, or to shut his eyes against the revela¬ 
tion of God, and bow the knee to the image of 
Baal. Thus we see many, who began in the 
Spirit, end in the flesh; but no believer is com¬ 
pelled against his will to abandon the service 
of the living God, and turn idolater: the con¬ 
quest of Satan over the souls of such is easy, 
because they are led willing captives; they un¬ 
resistingly surrender to the evil inclinations of 
the natural heart, and are satisfied to become 
traitors to the cause of Christ.” 

Catharine shook her head. “ I can not,” she 
said, “ bow with implicit deference to your re¬ 
marks, Mr. Lindsay, for I do not conceive that 
any one would willingly accept the evil and 
refuse the good, were they not impelled by a 
force superior to their own.”—“We know, 
Miss Evelyn,” continued Herbert, “that the 
natural heart is evil, and prone to sin; it is in¬ 
clined to wickedness and darkness, and in its 
unrenewed state is in a perpetual warfare with 
its Maker. Should it then be thought surpri¬ 
sing, that, though for a time we may appear to 
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aspire heavenward, still, that that inherent 
taint, which cleaves to all of Adam’s race, 
should again lead us astray and incline us to 
deviate from the path of holiness?” 

“But,” said Catharine, “we implanted not 
this enmity to God in our own natures, for you 
say, man was at first created in righteousness 
and true holiness?”—“’Tis true,” returned 
Herbert: “man was originally formed an up¬ 
right and perfect being, in the likeness and 
image of his Maker, endowed with faculties to 
glorify that being, and possessed of transcend- 
ant happiness. But sin entered the world, and 
man died. Satan, the prince of the power of 
darkness, blinded the hearts of our first pa¬ 
rents, and they wilfully disobeyed the com¬ 
mandment of God, and so entailed death and 
misery upon all succeeding generations. 

“ Then,” remarked Catharine, “ is it not pre¬ 
sumptuous to suppose that their descendants 
can resist the influence of the tempter when the 
perfect beings just created from God’s own 
hands were deluded and deceived?”—“ It 
might seem presumptuous and impossible,” re¬ 
plied Herbert, “ did we not, while reading the 
just disgrace of man, and the holy wrath of God, 
behold the merciful and irreversible decree, that 
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(the seed of the woman should bruise the ser¬ 
pent’s head.’ Poor fallen man saw the sacrifice 
yet afar off, and believed—and by faith was 
saved. Christ came into the world to destroy 
the power of Satan, to open a door of deliver¬ 
ance to all those who were led captive by him— 
to overcome death, and spread wide the gates 
of everlasting life. This emancipation from our 
spiritual enemy can only be obtained through 
Jesus Christ, and though every son of Adam 
must be still tainted with the pollutions and 
stains of entailed sin, they are not (blessed be 
God) compelled unresistingly to continue in 
the service of Satan;—the Saviour has cancel¬ 
led their debt, and if they unreservedly surren¬ 
der their hearts and affections to him, their sin 
will be remembered no more, the righteous¬ 
ness of Christ will be imputed to them, and the 
atonement he offered will be esteemed a suflS- 
cient propitiation; the saving grace of God will 
be manifest on every sinner that turns to Christ, 
and the hand-writing of ordinances that was 
against him will be blotted out, Christ having 
nailed it to his cross.” 

Catharine’s attention seemed now entirely 
wrapt up in the subject: she continued long 
silent; at length she exclaimed, “ Still, Mr. 
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Lindsay, I am at a loss to know how it is pos¬ 
sible for us (who, as you observe, are naturally 
so prone to deceive ourselves,) to discover, 
whether we are really acting under the in¬ 
fluence of the Spirit, or are but following the 
inclinations of our own will?” 

“ Need I remind you. Miss Evelyn,” return¬ 
ed Herbert, “ that the Christian has an infalli¬ 
ble directory—a blessed touchstone, by which 
to judge himself—to weigh his actions, and, 
above all, his hidden motives, for such actions; 
the word of God will be to him the only safe 
criterion; that will be his study, his only source 
of comfort, his spring of joy. He will, by that, 
experience and judge himself, but it will be with 
much serious meditation and heartfelt prayer, 
lest he may wrest its meaning or pervert its 
truths, drawing it down to the standard of his 
own convenience. Pardon me, Miss Evelyn,” 
continued Herbert, “ for observing what 1 feel 
convinced must now appear evident to yourself, 
that you have been satisfied to adopt merely 
the language of religion, without discerning its 
vital influence. Religion, to be of avail, must 
be embraced in the spirit, for it is a spiritual 
soul-sustaining principle. Christ must be all, or 
is nothing; if we look for power, or grace, or 
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goodness in ourselves, or in any thing out of 
Christ, we are none of his. Ever bear in mind, 
that the body is dead because of sin, that in 
the flesh dwelleth no good thing, that Christ’s 
blood* alone can cleanse from sin, Christ’s 
righteousness alone justify the condemned sin¬ 
ner. Why then grovel longer in sense and 
dust? why attach merit to a sinner’s services ? 
Study to know the preciousness of Christ, and 
the Holy Spirit will then make known to you 
all your short comings. And oh! think not 
now, because you have for a season abandoned 
the pernicious playhouse, the soul-killing card- 
table, or the fascinating joys of ungodliness, 
that it is an evidence of your obedience to God; 
for, bear well in mind, that if you are not walk¬ 
ing by faith in the Son of God, you are still 
walking in sin.” 

Catharine seemed awed by the solemnity of 
Herbert’s manner, but continued silent. The 
conversation soon became general, and Herbert 
took his leave. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


Grace ia a plant where’er it grows 
Of pure and heavenly root, 

But fairest in the youngest show^ 

And yields the sweetest fruit.” 

'* Thou hast hid these things from the wise and prudent, and hast 
revealed them unto babes..”— Matt. xi. 25. 


A FEW days after the conversation recorded in 
our last chapter, Edgar left the Hall. His ab¬ 
sence was sensibly felt by all the inmates, and 
especially by his uncle, whose affection for him 
was daily increasing. Edgar took a grateful 
leave of his excellent friend Herbert, earnestly 
entreating him to continue his kind solicitude 
for the eternal welfare of his dear sister, and 
not to be deterred by her subbornness or indif¬ 
ference from tendering to her his advice and 
exhortations. 

Herbert continued to persevere in his solemn 
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undertaking, aided by the unremitted exertions 
of Mr. Cameron, and Catharine as persever- 
ingly steeled her heart against the influence of 
the blessed truths they proclaimed. 

It is possible she might have given more at¬ 
tention to the awful subject pressed on her by 
her friends, had not her thoughts been again di¬ 
rected at this time to events more attractive and 
engrossing. She had of late received repeated 
letters from her aunt, urging her return to 
town, accusing her of having acted with incon¬ 
sistency and lightness, in regard to Melville, 
whose grief and despair she pictured as ex¬ 
treme; she entreated her to be satisfied with 
the resentment she had already shown, in so 
absurd an affair, and to throw aside her caprice. 
Notwithstanding these successive attacks, Ca¬ 
tharine remained firm to her purpose; the re¬ 
ceipt of a letter, however, from Melville him¬ 
self, written in all the language of passion, had 
nearly achieved the victory. Her uncle and 
cousin were both out when she received this, 
and the struggle in her mind was great; one mo¬ 
ment she blamed herself for the hastiness with 
which she left London, and the next, she felt 
satisfied that the double-dealing of Melville de¬ 
served no better treatment; at one moment she 
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resolved to brave the reproaches of her friends, 
and (as she was forced to confess) of her own 
conscience, and yield to the whispers of her lin¬ 
gering affection; but though blinded and dark¬ 
ened by prejudice, her mind revolted at such a 
procedure, and, unable to decide in so trying a 
temptation, she resolved to ask and abide by 
her cousin’s advice and counsel. 

She was told that Fanny was busily engaged 
in her school; thither she hurried. Fanny was 
not there, but though disappointed in the object 
of her search, she lingered unwittingly on 
the threshold, forgetting, for a time, her own 
uneasiness, in the contemplation of the interest¬ 
ing group of happy ones there assembled. To 
her interrogatories concerning her cousin, the 
mistress of the school replied, that Fanny had 
left the school early in order to visit one of the 
children, who, it was expected, was now on her 
death-bed. “ Indeed, Miss,” continued she, “ it 
is a blessed sight now to behold Rachel Smith, 
the little dying sufferer, and to see what the 
power of God’s Spirit can effect in the heart. A 
few months ago. Miss, that child was a source 
of the grestest trouble to us all, no one could 
manage her—she was the most stubborn, self- 
willed mortal you ever saw. Threats or kind- 
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ness, or punishment, or reward, were all the 
same to her. All her playfellows were afraid of 
her; in the neighbourhood she went by the 
name of the little tyrant. But, Miss, sometime 
before this illness took her, she became (blessed 
be God) quite an altered creature—her little 
heart was changed, she loved to hear Miss 
Cameron talk to her about her Saviour, and the 
happiness prepared for the Lord’s people; from 
being idle and negligent she became attentive 
and studious; she was always the first in her 
place in school, reading her bible, and indeed I 
believe it has seldom been out of her hands 
many hours for the last two months.” The good 
woman had thus run on without considering 
that she was detaining Catharine, when seeing 
her about to speak, she began to apologize for 
her loquacity, offering her a young guide to 
conduct her to Rachel Smith’s. Catharine told 
her she was in no hurry, and really felt much 
interested in the account she had just given her 
of Rachel Smith; she begged, how’ever, to 
know what evidence so young a child could pos¬ 
sibly give that she was the subject of grace. 

“ I’ll tell you. Miss,” said the woman, evi¬ 
dently much gratified in having an opportunity 
of enlarging on her favourite topic. “ About 
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twelve months ago this child had a first attack 
of the complaint which it is now God's will to 
lay on her, she was then confined for four or five 
weeks to her bed, but such an impatient, obsti¬ 
nate, wicked little being, I never saw; she 
would neither take food or medicine but as she 
was forced, and her poor mother’s heart was 
nigh broken from listening to her dreadful 
screams and cries; but now, Miss, as you will 
see if you go there, she is become as patient 
and gentle as a lamb, never murmuring or com¬ 
plaining, although sometimes her pains are so 
acute that she is forced to moan and cr)'^, but 
she tries to be calm, and to appear as though 
she doesn’t suffer at all, though sometimes I 
have seen the large drops standing on her poor 
forehead; she continually exclaims, ‘ Blessed 
Lord, give me patience;’ and I have known her 
even when in great pain begin to sing some of 
the little hymns taught her here by Miss Ca¬ 
meron; when she hears some of her neighbours 
pitying her, and sees how unhappy her poor 
mother looks, she says, ‘Oh, mother, don’t 
think of my pain, I don’t mind the pain, for I 
think how much more my Saviour bore forme.’ 
‘Blessed child,’ added the poor woman, wiping 
her eyes, ‘ I trust God will lead you safely to 
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your rest.’ Now, Miss, is not this an evidence 
that the Holy Spirit of God must dwell in her, 
for we know she couldn’t do this of herself— 
she must be united to Christ, and abide in him, 
for the Saviour of the world said, ‘ he that 
abideth in me and I in him, the same bringeth 
forth much fruit.’” 

“ But, my good woman,” said Catharine, 
“ we often hear of those bringing forth fruit 
who have no true connection with Christ as 
their spiritual vine.” 

“ Ah! Miss,” replied the woman, “ but what 
kind of fruit is that ? it doesn’t spring of faith in 
the Son of God, and so must have the nature of 
sin, such don’t see the true light—they don’t 
act only for the love of Christ, for they still 
love sin, and though they may say the contrary, 
they must feel like the poor Pharisees, who 
trusted that their works and merits would help 
to save their souls. I often heard Mr. Lindsay 
say, Miss,thatthe soul who doesn’tdaily feel the 
grievous burden of sin, cannot work the works 
of faith, nor find acceptance with God, and 
that nothing gives more satisfaction to our spi¬ 
ritual enemy than when we endeavour to lay 
claim to God’s promises through our own 
merits. ” Catharine fully assented to the truth 
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of Mr. Lindsay’s remarks, and after repeating 
to the woman how much interest she took in 
what she had heard regarding Rachel Smith, 
she accepted the promised guide, and took the 
road to the cottage. A few minutes’ walk 
brought them to the door of widow Sn#th’s 
cottage; it was a poor, badly-thatched dwelling, 
standing remote from any other house, but, 
though the abode of poverty and sickness, it 
had about it an appearance of cleanliness which 
spoke well of its inhabitants. To the world, 
this mean and isolated habitation had nothing 
in it to attract admiration or attention; but 
God, who seeth not as man seeth, had there 
shed the brightness of his presence, had there 
testified his influence, and had from thence 
chosen and called one who was hereafter to 
become a bright jewel in a Saviour’s crown. 

The door was partly open, and Catharine 
could distinguish voices in the inner room. She 
hesitated to enter, until surmising from the 
prolonged conversation that Fanny must be 
there, she opened the door softly, and entered. 
The apartment was vacant, and Catharine, hav¬ 
ing dismissed her young guide, seated herself 
silently. She was soon attracted by the voices 
of children in the adjoining room, close to the 
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door of which she was seated, and her mind be¬ 
came soon so absorbed in their converse, that 
she utterly forgot the purport of her visit and 
her late great uneasiness. A weak, and evi¬ 
dently very young voice was endeavouring to 
im^esson some hearer, with much earnestness, 
the momentous truths of the Gospel, and the 
unexampled love which Christ bears to poor 
souls. The first connected sentence that Catha¬ 
rine distinguished was, “ Dear Susy, is it not 
great joy to hear from God’s own word what 
Christ said to his disciples, that he would not 
leave them comfortless, but would send the 
Comforter to them; now, Susan, do you re¬ 
member how sweetly Miss Cameron told us, 
just now, who this Comforter was? that he was 
the blessed Spirit who changes our hearts and 
leads us to Christ, and that we, none of us, will 
get to heaven if we don’t feel that he can and 
has changed us and our wicked Hearts.” The 
listener replied, but in so low a tone that Catha¬ 
rine lost it. “Oh! Susan,” said the first speaker, 
“ continue to love your school when I am gone; 
continue to love dear good Miss Cameron, who 
so kindly teaches and talks to you, but above 
all, and before all,love your Saviour, God’s only 
Son, Jesus Christ, who came into the world to 
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save sinners. Oh! if you love him, Susan, you 
need never be afraid, for he will always be with 
you; and if he takes charge of you, none can 
pluck you outofhishand. Will you,Susan, will 
you come to Jesus Christ ?”—“ Oh! I will try, 
Rachel,” replied a voicehalf choking with s5bs. 
“ That’s my own dear Susy,” returned the 
other; “ only try, and never be tired of trying, 
and God will do every thing for you, both here 
and in heaven; but remember, you mustn’t try 
to doany thing of yourself, for then God’s Spirit 
won’t help,and you mustalwaysremember that 
if you don’t do it by the assistance of the Spirit, 
you are only mocking God by pretending to be 
good,when, all the time,your heart is still bad.” 
A violent fit of coughing prevented the speaker 
from continuing, and Catharine at every inter¬ 
val could hear her exclaim, “ I shall soon be 
better, Susy, don’t cry for me, God is very good 
to me. ” When it was over, which seemed quite 
to have exhausted her, she asked for something 
Catharine could not distinguish, till, shortly af¬ 
ter, she heard the low but not unmusical voice 
of the other little one begin the sweet hymn, 

“One there la, above all others^” &c. 

Catharine was greatly affected at the artless and 
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holy conversation of these dear children. She 
examined her own heart. “ Is it possible that 
the simple experience of an unlettered child can 
testify against me? Merciful God!” she ex* 
claimed, “ how have I added to my condemna¬ 
tion by denying thy power.” Tears (which she 
essayed in vain to repress) flowed fast; the tor¬ 
turing thought, that she had rendered herself 
an outcast from heaven, pressed on her with 
burning pain. She started up to leave the 
house, as if to fly from her own thoughts, but 
her strength failed;—she again seated herself— 
she covered her face with her hands, and her 
entire frame shook with emotion. From this 
state of mental agony she was roused by the 
entrance of the Widow Smith, who had been 
at the Hall to procure some necessaries for the 
invalid; her astonishment at seeing Catharine 
was increased on perceiving her tearful eyes 
and flushed countenance; she was aware of her 
relationship to Fanny, and had occasionally 
seen her with her. She hastened to enquire the 
cause of her distress, and tender her assistance 
if needed. Thanking her for her kindness, 
Catharine accepted her ofiered assistance, and, 
leaning on her arm, walked to the door; the 
reviving breeze reanimated her, and her emo- 
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tion gradually subsided. Aware that the poor 
widow must naturally be anxious to have her 
unexpected appearance in her humble dwelling 
accounted for, Catharine briefly mentioned the 
purport of her visit, frankly acknowledged all 
she had overheard of the children’s conversa¬ 
tion, and expressed a desire to be allowed to 
see and speak to the little Rachel, if she had no 
objection. The mother, a very decent, mild 
looking woman, seemed much gratified by the 
request, but humbly hinted that perhaps Ca¬ 
tharine had better defer the interview, as she 
seemed still very poorly. “ Thank you,” re¬ 
plied Catharine, “ 1 feel perfectly recovered 
now, and you will oblige me by mentioning 
my desire to your little girl, while I will re¬ 
main here to know if she would like it.” 

The widow opened the door of the inner 
room, and telling Rachel that a lady, a relation 
of Miss Cameron’s, had come to see her, she 
beckoned Catharine into the room. 

On a small, but very clean bed, supported by 
pillows, reclined the little sufferer; her former 
ruddy cheeks were now become pallid, and her 
once healthy frame was emaciated and wasted; 
yet a perfect serenity seemed to have shed a 
holy calm around her, and Catharine, as she 
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gazed on her countenance, felt that she had 
never before beheld so finished a picture of 
contentedness. Seated on the bed was her twin 
sister, who, though plump and blooming, bore 
a striking likeness to the invalid; her arm was 
around poor Rachel’s neck, and the yet unchil¬ 
led tears were standing on her cheeks; a bible 
and small hymn-book were open on the bed, 
•and every thing in the room, though extreme¬ 
ly poor, W'as neatly and comfortably arranged. 
Seating herself on the only chair which the 
apartment afforded, Catharine enquired of the 
little one if she felt better? 

“ I feel every day weaker, ma’am, in body,” 
she replied, “ but, Christ, I hope, is strength¬ 
ening my soul; 1 know that soon, to me, the 
end of all things will be at hand. ” 

“ Are you afraid to die?” asked Catharine. 

“Afraid! Oh no, ma’am,” she answered, 
with much animation, “ for I know my soul 
shall never die, for Christ is the life of my soul, 
and he can take away the sting of death.” 

“ How do you know that, Rachel?” Catha¬ 
rine enquired. “ The bible tells me so, ma’am; 
our Saviour says, f Whosoever liveth and be- 
lieveth in me, shall never die.’ ”—“ But, Ra- 
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chel, are you not afraid that your sins will 
keep you from heaven?” 

Catharine was astonished to hear the child 
reply with redoubled confidence, “ No, ma’am, 
for my kind Saviour has promised to take 
all my sins from me, and has sent his Holy 
Spirit to make my heart clean, and pure, 
and spotless, by the blood which he shed for 
me.” 

“And who told you that Christ and the 
Holy Spirit would do all this for you?” 

“ The bible, ma’am,” said the little one lay¬ 
ing her attenuated hand on the holy book; “ it 
tells me that Jesus Christ made his own soul 
an ofi'ering for sin, that he might take away 
ours; he is called by such a lovely name,—‘ the 
Lamb of God, that taketh away the sins of the 
world;’—and we are told, that ‘ he who knew no 
sin became sin for us.’ See, ma’am, what great 
cause I have to trust him with all my sins.” 

“Then,” said Catharine, “you are not, I 
hope, sorry to die?” 

“ Not when I think I am going to my Sa¬ 
viour, ma’am,” she replied; “but yet, some¬ 
times, 1 feel sorry to leave my poor mother and 
dear Susy here; but then I know God does 
every thing for the best, and that he will be 
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kind and good to them when I am gone.” She 
looked affectionately at her mother, who, with 
tearful eyes, stood at the foot of the bed.— 
“Mother!” she exclaimed, “ remember what 
Mr. Lindsay said yesterday, and what our 
dear, good Miss Cameron said to-day: ‘It is 
the Lord, let him do what seemeth him 
good.’ ” 

• Seeing that the exertion of talking had great¬ 
ly exhausted poor Rachel, Catharine begged 
her to desist, and, saying she would call on the 
morrow with her cousin, was about to depart, 
when the earnestness of the child’s look ar¬ 
rested her progress, and she enquired if she 
could do any thing to gratify her. The little 
creature pointed to the bible, and hoped the 
lady would read her one chapter before she 
went Catharine again seated herself and took 
the offered book; she chose the 15th of the 
1st of Corinthians, and never before had its so¬ 
lemnity and sublimity struck her with so much 
force; the child seemed to be perfectly fami¬ 
liar with every line, and her pale lips conti¬ 
nued to move as Catharine proceeded. As she 
read the concluding verses, the little one’s 
whole countenance was lit up with a holy rap¬ 
ture: she warmly thanked her visiter for her 
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kindness, expressing a hope that she would 
come with Miss Cameron. Catharine at length 
departed, followed by the grateful thanks of 
the widow, and impressed with feelings of a 
magnitude unfelt and unconceived before. 

s 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


"Tiiy tears all issue from a source divine, 

And every drop bespeaks a Saviour thine.” 

"Believe on Uie Lord Jesus Christ, and thou shalt be saved.” 

Acts xvi. 31. 


Catharine had gone but a few yards from the 
cottage door, and was slowly returning to the 
Hall, ruminating on all she had heard and seen 
in the lowly abode she had just quitted, when 
she was met by her uncle and Herbert Lindsay. 
“Alone, Catharine;” exclaimed the former, 
“ and with such a sad perplexed brow:—how 
is this?” Catharine mentioned her unsuccessful 
search after Fanny, and asked for their kindly 
direction. Herbert offered to be her guide to 
where he thought it probable she might find 
her cousin, but added, that as she seemed 
fatigued from her long walk, and would now 
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have to traverse two or three fields to find the 
truant, Fanny, he would, if she wished, make 
his way thither by a nearer path, impassable to 
a female, and conduct her cousin to the house. 
Catharine thanked him for his kind consider¬ 
ation, and the young pastor, with his attend¬ 
ant Caesar, were soon out of sight. Catharine 
decided immediately on revealing to her uncle 
the cause of her inquietude, and, whilst they 
slowly walked towards the Hall, Mr. Cameron 
read the letters handed to him by Catharine. 
He was not ignorant of any of the connecting 
circumstances, as Edgar had fully made them 
known to him, nor did he keep his unhappy 
companion long in suspense as to his opinion. 
He entered, with paternal solicitude, into her 
feelings; he endeavoured to set before her, in 
their legitimate colours, all the facts which 
bore so tremendously against the character and 
conduct of Melville; he lifted the veil from his 
artful hypocrisy, forcibly displayed the wreck 
he had nearly made in the mind and principles 
of her excellent brother by the infusion of his 
own deleterious sentiments, until God called 
Edgar from his alarming night of mental dark¬ 
ness to the glorious light and liberty of the 
gospel;—he then brought to her mind Mel- 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


“Tliy tears all issue from a source divine, 

And every drop bespeaks a Saviour thine.” 

“ Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ, and thou shalt be saved.” 

Acts xvi. 31. 


Catharine had gone but a few yards from the 
cottage door, and was slowly returning to the 
Hall, ruminating on all she had heard and seen 
in the lowly abode she had just quitted, when 
she was met by her uncle and Herbert Lindsay. 
“Alone, Catharine;” exclaimed the former, 
“ and with such a sad perplexed brow:—how 
is this?” Catharine mentioned her unsuccessful 
search after Fanny, and asked for their kindly 
direction. Herbert offered to be her guide to 
where he thought it probable she might find 
her cousin, but added, that as she seemed 
fatigued from her long walk, and would now 
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have to traverse two or three fields to find, the 
truant, Fanny, he would, if she wished, make 
his way thither by a nearer path, impassable to 
a female, and conduct her cousin to the house. 
Catharine thanked him for his kind consider¬ 
ation, and the young pastor, with his attend¬ 
ant Caesar, were soon out of sight. Catharine 
decided immediately on revealing to her uncle 
the cause of her inquietude, and, whilst they 
slowly walked towards the Hall, Mr. Cameron 
read the letters handed to him by Catharine. 
He was not ignorant of any of the connecting 
circumstances, as Edgar had fully made them 
known to him, nor did he keep his unhappy 
companion long in suspense as to his opinion. 
He entered, with paternal solicitude, into her 
feelings; he endeavoured to set before her, in 
their legitimate colours, all the facts which 
bore so tremendously against the character and 
conduct of Melville; he lifted the veil from his 
artful hypocrisy, forcibly displayed the wreck 
he had nearly made in the mind and principles 
of her excellent brother by the infusion of his 
own deleterious sentiments, until God called 
Edgar from his alarming night of mental dark¬ 
ness to the glorious light and liberty of the 
gospel;—he then brought to her mind Mel- 
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ville’s inexcusable conduct with regard to her¬ 
self, when, to aid his own designs, he could 
descend to dissimulation and falsehood, and 
practise, it too on the unsuspecting integrity of 
that heart he professed to love, leading her to 
overlook the ties of consanguinity and affection, 
but, above all, inclining her to leave the path 
of duty in which she was walking, and turn 
again to the idols she had before relinquished. 

“Oh! dear uncle,” interrupted the self-con¬ 
victed, conscious Catharine, “accuse him not 
of that; he drew me not from the service of 
God, for I know, by sad experience, that my 
heart was never firmly fixed in his service.— 
Long before I saw Melville, 1 felt that my duty 
was but a constrained one;—an eager desire for 
popularity, inflamed by my own inordinate va¬ 
nity, was the main spring of my actions, and, 
though I was looked up to for my perseverance 
and zeal, I felt an inward consciousness of the 
impurity of the motives which impelled me to 
exertion; and though it may appear somewhat 
inconsistent, 1 candidly avow that it was with 
much satisfaction I found myself once again 
freed from the galling yoke with which I had 
so inconsiderately bound myself.” 

“ A galling yoke, indeed,” replied Mr. Ca- 
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meron: “to be compelled to appear what we 
are not, and follow on a self-inflicted, heart¬ 
less duty, is indeed a toilsome servitude in any 
case, but in yours particularly oppressive, from 
the workings of the spirit within you, striving 
against your natural will. Oh! my child, had 
you then been earnest in prayer, and entreated 
help from on high, how would this mighty 
warfare, instead of overwhelming you with con¬ 
fusion, have redounded to the glory of God!” 

“ 1 could not then pray,” returned Catharine: 
“ indeed to whom could I pray, for I thought 
more of myself than of my God; and when I 
threw aside even the appearance of sanctity, 1 
did all in my power most efiectually to banish 
the idea of God; or if, for a moment, it did dart 
through my mind, it was ever accompanied 
with such a terror-striking sensation, that it was 
torment to endure it but for an instant.” 

Overpowered by the remembrance of her 
accumulated depravity, Catharine covered her 
hands, and sobbed aloud. They had now en¬ 
tered the shrubbery,and Mr. Cameron, conduct¬ 
ing her to a garden-seat, seated himself by her 
side. “ How true is it, my dear Catharine,” he 
exclaimed, “ that they who plough iniquity and 
sow wickedness, reap the same;—though the 
s 2 
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children of disobedience may succeed in blind¬ 
ing others, and even in deceiving their own 
hearts, still a dreadful sound is in their ears, and 
through the mists of Satan’s delusion and their 
own fatal credulity, the still small voice will 
pierce the gloom, and inflict a sting on the 
world’s worshippers, even while they are en¬ 
deavouring to lull their souls into a delusive 
and ruinous tranquillity.”—“Oh, I feel it! I 
feel it!” said Catharine, sobbing. 

Mr. Cameron now returned to the subject 
of the letters. “ I would strongly advise you, 
my dear child,” he said, “not to postpone 
replying to these. 1 need not, I am convinced, 
urge you to be decisive in your reply to Mr. 
Melville, so as to leave no question as to your 
sentiments with regard to his unprincipled con¬ 
duct To your aunt, who has evidently been 
misled and deceived by the specious sophistry 
of an experienced worldling, your cfwn feelings 
will dictate all you should say. Ah! here 
comes Fanny; and our good Herbert!” 

Catharine looked at Fanny as she lightly 
advanced; the breeze had added greater bril¬ 
liancy to her cheek, and had difiused a lovely 
animation over her frame; she hurried on, 
leaning on Herbert, and escorted by the joyous 
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Caesar, who gambolled and curvetted by her 
side, and Catharine sighed as she contrasted the 
guileless simplicity and unsophisticated feelings 
of the fair being before her, with her own dark 
and sin-burthened heart. The fond father, too, 
could not repress a smile of paternal pride and 
affection, as his child tripped lightly towards 
him; and Catharine, who seemed to have waited 
for her with the greatest impatience, quickly 
linked her arm within her cousin’s, and turned 
towards the house; while the gentlemen pur¬ 
sued their walk, which Catharine had previous¬ 
ly interrupted. 

How wonderful are the ways of Providence, 
in arresting a sinful soul from its dark bondage! 
How strange to human thought, that the proud 
Pharisaical disposition, which rebelled or set at 
nought all the attempts of reason and of argu¬ 
ment, should be led to see its deformity, by the 
quiet, unobtrusive example of a child of God, 
and in humbleness of heart to seek for assist¬ 
ance and advice in the light of God’s law, that 
wonder-working engine of Omnipotence, by 
which the sinner’s heart is subdued, and stripped 
of its imaginary righteousness,—is made to look 
at the alone atonement for sin in the completion 
of the sacrifice on Mount Calvary. Not aware 
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of the gracious power which was operating in 
the heart of her cousin, it was with some sur¬ 
prise that Fanny heard her request, some time 
after the events recorded above, to be allowed 
to accompany her that day in her visit to Rachel 
Smith and others. With a countenance of the 
most joyful surprise Fanny acquiesced, at the 
same time looking towards her father, to ascer¬ 
tain what effect Catharine’s unexpected request 
had on him, “ I shall most sincerely rejoice, 
my dear niece,” exclaimed Mr. Cameron, “ if 
the standard of rebellion against God, which you 
have for so long a period unfurled, should now 
be for ever laid aside, and, as a preliminary 
step, I hail your desire of embracing some ac¬ 
tive duties, not that this can in any way be ef¬ 
fectual towards acceptance with God; but, as a 
necessary proof of repentance and faith, it is 
every way desirable.”—“And, dear uncle,” 
enquired Catharine, “ would you deem it pre¬ 
sumptuous of me, in again desiring to com¬ 
mence a career of usefulness?” 

“That depends entirely on your motives, 
Catharine,” he replied; “ if you are stimulated 
by an anxious wish lo please God, and to 
struggle against your own natural corruptions, 
you are undoubtedly following the path of duty 
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—but if, on the other hand, you are again led 
by a lurking desire after vain glory and popu¬ 
larity, you will be but heaping up to yourself 
wrath against the dreadful day of wrath; there¬ 
fore, examine well your motives before you 
again enlist under the banner of the cross.” 

Catharine quickly explained: her uncle had 
misinterpreted her, or she had not clearly de¬ 
fined her purposes. She only desired at pre¬ 
sent, by God’s assistance, to accompany Fanny 
in all her labours of love, for her own edifica¬ 
tion and improvement; her former degrading 
apostacy, and the disrepute and dishonour she 
had done to religion must incline her to dread 
so soon again putting forth her own strength; 
therefore, for a time, she would be but a silent, 
though she trusted not an unblessed, observer 
of her cousin’s conduct. 

Mr. Cameron again pressed on her the duty 
of strict self-examination. 

“1 have endeavoured,” replied Catharine, 
“and oh! I trust, with great self-abasement, to 
examine my own heart; but, alas! what a cata¬ 
logue of iniquities 1 there beheld; I remembered 
my sins and follies, 1 felt my own helplessness, 
and I became truly wretched.”—“ And from 
whence did you look for relief, my dear child ?” 
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enquired Mr. Cameron. “I long struggled with 
my feelings,” she continued, “my bosom foe, 
self-righteousness, continued still to be my bane; 
it rose ?^ainst the power of God, inciting me to 
g!os8*ovef ^ bad qualities, or shape them into 
rVirt^|^^“And did this impart comfort?” 

Cameron. “ Oh! no, no: it was a truly 
xnispr^'e comforter,” replied the self-abased 
girlj and 1 yearned after that peace which I 
beyond my reach; but, to my be¬ 
loved am I indebted, under God, for the 

removal of much of the burden under which I 
groaned.” In tearful surprise, her friends 
awaited an explanation. “ I will not describe, 
dear uncle,” she continued, the feelings that 
held umpire over me after my first introduction 
to Fanny; suffice it, that I was soon impressed 
with envy, both at her natural and acquired 
advantages, which feeling I daily cloked by a 
detestable hypocrisy, and appeared all love;— 
strange as it may appear, 1 could not, however, 
divest myself of some degree of affection and 
respect for her, which her unostentatious desire 
to please must have elicited from a heart even 
more steeled against her than mine—this 1 felt 
more forcibly when separjited from her. I will 
not dwell on the scene of duplicity I practised 
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enquired Mr. Cameron. “ I longstruggled with 
my feelings,” she continued, “niy bosom foe, 
self-righteousness, continued still to be my bane; 
it rose against the power of God, inciting me to 
gloss over my bad qualities, or shape them into 
virtues.”—“And did this impart comfort?” 
said Mr. Cameron. “ Oh! no, no: it was a truly 
miserable comforter,” replied the self-abased 
girl; “and 1 yearned after that peace which I 
thought was beyond my reach; but, to my be¬ 
loved Fanny, am I indebted, under God, for the 
removal of much of the burden under which I 
groaned.” In tearful surprise, her friends 
awaited an explanation. “ I will not describe, 
dear uncle,” she continued, the feelings that 
held umpire over me after my first introduction 
to Fanny; suffice it, that I was soon impressed 
with envy, both at her natural and acquired 
advantages, which feeling I daily cloked by a 
detestable hypocrisy, and appeared all love;— 
strange as it may appear, I could not, however, 
divest myself of some degree of affection and 
respect for her, which her unostentatious desire 
to please must have elicited from a heart even 
more steeled against her than mine—this 1 felt 
more forcibly when separated from her. I will 
not dwell on the scene of duplicity I practised 
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while in Brighton; nor my subsequent aban¬ 
donment of every appearance of sanctity on my 
removal to Paris; yet even then, when most 
alienated from God,theremembranceof Fanny’s 
humble, holy, and, as I was forced to confess, 
spiritual walk in life, often embittered my 
draught of iniquitous pleasures, and robbed 
me of the enjoyment I foolishly anticipated.” 
Overcome with the recollection of her delin¬ 
quency, Catharine was for some time unable to 
resume her confession, until encouraged by her 
uncle: she continued, “To be brief,—you, my 
dear uncle, who have so much penetration and 
insight into character, must speedily have dis¬ 
covered the pride, and discontent, and stub- 
bornness of my heart, long after I had taken up 
my abode here; though I endeavoured to mask 
it under the appearance of much resignation, and 
by an apathetic and imperative acquiescence, 
in an uncontrolled power, deceive myself and 
others into the supposition that I was perfectly 
satisfied with the will of God. Long and ob¬ 
stinately did I struggle against conviction, and 
oh! when it did strike to my heart, with what 
an overwhelming accumulation of woe did it 
come; 1 abhorred the light which had shown 
me the magnitude of my offences, I tried to fly 
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from myself and my agonizing thoughts—but 
in vain; until a merciful Providence directed 
me to the balm in Gilead, the bles&cd physician 
there;,and, dear Fanny, 1 am sure you will be 
surprised and no less gratified to hear, that your 
littte dying scholar, Rachel Smith, was the 
hattible means employed to draw me to God’s 
written law, and to incline me to open my heart 
ta the' influence of the Spirit, and to throw 
aside my robe of self-esteem.” The surprise of 
Mr. Cameron and his daughter were extreme; 
aS they had never conceived the possibility of 
such a channel for the display of God’s grace 
on the haughty Catharine; and they became 
impatient to hear all she had to say. 

She related her first visit to the cottage, de¬ 
scribed the children’s conversation and its effect 
on her, subsequently the comforting hoj js she 
heard expressed by the little one; and her 
own feelings on reading the impressive portion 
of Scripture she had chosen. “ I did intend,” 
she added, “ to have revealed all my feelings 
to you, dear Fanny, on my return; but 1 fool¬ 
ishly supposed that you, whose life had been sO 
different, could neither enter into or understand 
them; I therefore kept it from your knowledge; 
but impressed with an earnest desire to hear 
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from myself and my agonizing thoughts—but 
in vain; until a merciful Providence directed 
me to the balm in Gilead, the blessed physician 
there;.and, dear P'anny, 1 am sure you will be 
surprised and no less gratified to hear, that your 
little dying scholar, Rachel Smitli, was the 
humble means employed to draw me to God’s 
written law, and to incline me to open heart 
to’ the influence of the Spirit, and to throw 
aside my robe of self-esteem.” The surprise of 
Mr. Cameron and his daughter were extreme; 
as they had never conceived the possibility of 
such a channel for the. display of God’s grace 
on the haughty Catharine; and they bccanic 
impatient to hear all she had to say. 

She related her first visit to the cottage, de¬ 
scribed the children’s conversation and its efiect 
on her, subsequently the comforting hoj cs she 
heard expressed by the little one; and her 
own feelings on reading the impressive portion 
of Scripture she had chosen. “ I did intend,” 
she added, “ to have revealed all my feelings 
to you, dear Fanny, on my return; but 1 fool¬ 
ishly supposed that you, whose life had been so 
different, could neither enter into or understand 
them; I therefore kept it from your knowledge; 
but imjjressed with an earnest desire to hear 
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from myself and my agonizing thoughts—but 
in vain; until a merciful Providence directed 
me to the balm in Gilead, the blessed physician 
there;.and, dear Fanny, 1 am sure you will be 
surprised and no less gratified to hear, that your 
little dying scholar, Rachel Smiili, was tl’.e 
humble means employed to draw vh-. i>j tlod's 
written law, and to incline me to opeu my heart 
to'the influence of the Spiril, and to throw 
aside my robe of self-esteem.” The surprise of 
Mr. Cameron and his daughter were extreme; 
as they had never ccnceived the possibility of 
such a channel for the display of God's grace 
on the haughty Catharine; and tliey became, 
impatient to hear all she had to say. 

She related her first visit to the cottage, de¬ 
scribed the children’s conversation and its efiect 
on her, seiiscqucntly the comforting hoj. cs she 
heard expressed by the little one; and her 
own feelings on reading the impressive portion 
of ycriplurc she had chosen. “ I did intend,” 
she added, to liave revealed all my feelings 
to you, dear Fanny, on my return; but 1 fool¬ 
ishly supposed that you, whose life had been so 
diflerent, could neither enter into or understand 
them; I therefore kept it from your knowledge; 
but imjiressed with an earnest desire to hear 
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from myself and my agonizing thoughts—but 
in vain; until a merciful Providence directed 
me to the balm in Gilead, the blessed physician 
there;.and, dear Fanny, 1 am sure you will be 
surprised and no less gratified to hear, that 5 'our 
little dying scholar, Rachel Smith, was the 
humble means employed to draw me to God’s 
written law, and to incline me to open m}^ heart 
to' the influence of the Spirit, and to throw 
aside my robe of self-esteem.” The surprise of 
Mr. Cameron and his daughter were extreme; 
as they had never conceived the possibility of 
such a channel for the. display of God's grace 
on the haughty Catharine; and they became 
impatient to hear all she had to say. 

She related her first visit to the cottage, de¬ 
scribed the children’s conversation and its effect 
on her, subsequently the comforting hop js she 
heard expressed by the little one; and her 
own feelings on reading the impressive portion 
of Scripture she had chosen, “ I did intend,” 
she added, “ to have revealed all my feelings 
to you, dear Fanny, on my return; but 1 fool¬ 
ishly supposed that you, whose life had been so 
different, could neither enter into or understand 
them; I therefore kept it from your knowledge; 
but imjiressed with an earnest desire to hear 
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this it was thgt prevented me frominaking you 
or my 1 md onele aware of roy feelings, and ili 
Was lhi-> algnp inclined me to iirpot sccresg?'^ 
on ihy poor littie instruetr'iss; thukjrpa 
ray discredit, the ntys^’/ ia splye^^ r 
“ NotenUUy sply^ asy fet, Catharine,” rk- 
claim*''! Mr* Oampron; “yg' have not yet 
show wh t at length, j|«*S|^yott to thia con¬ 
fess > ’’ 
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from myself and my ngonizine; tliougbts—but 
in vain; until a merciful Providence directed 
me to the balm in (lilc.iil, tlie l)les.'ed physiciMii 
there; and, dear I'ann}', 1 am sure you will be 
surprised and nolcssgralifn’d to liLnr, dial your 
little dying scholar, Rachel Sud'd). wa-i the 
humble means employed lo draw ii;v ta 4 .ml's 
written law, and to incline me to ojicii my lieina 
to the influence of the Sjiint, and to throw 
aside my' robe of self-esteem.’’ 'fhe sur]iri>c ol 
Mr. Cameron and his daughter wa re < xuainr; 
as they' had never conceived the possil'ility of 
.such a channel for the display of God's grari 
on the haughty ('tdharinc; and liiey iH-i .nnc 
imjtalirnt to hear all s)ic had to say. 

Site related her (irsl visit to the cottage, de¬ 
scribed the children's conversation and its effect 
on her, sifusccptently the comforting hopes she 
heard cxpresied by the little one; and her 
own feelings on reading the itnprc.ssive portion 
of Scriptufo site li;nl chosen. “ I did intend,” 
she added, “to have revealed all my feelings 
lo yon, ilear Panny, on my return; but 1 fool- 
i.-!ily supposed that you, whose life had been so 
difl'erent, could neitlier enter into or unilcrsiaiid 
them; 1 ihcrcft.'ie kept it from your knowledge; 
hut impressed w ith an earnest desire to hcai 
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more of the kingdom of God, without making 
known to my kind friends here the oppression 
under which I laboured, 1 became from that 
time a daily -visitor at the humble dwelling of 
widow Smith; and soon learnt to prize those 
hours very highly, wherein I gleaned heavenly 
knowledge even from the lijjsofa babe.’' 

“ VTou astonish me, Catharine,” said thfe de¬ 
lighted Fanny, “ but how could this possibly 
have continued so long without my knowing 
it? I am surprised that Rachel herself never 
hinted it. ” 

“ The secresy which 1 maintained,” returned 
Catharine, “was an indubitable proof of the 
existence still of my most besetting sin, pride; 
this it was that prevented me from making you 
or my kind uncle aware of my feelings, and it 
was this alone inclined me to impose secresy 
on my poor little instructress; thus you see, to 
my discredit, the mystery is solved**^ 

“Not entirely solved as Cathafine,’* eS- 
claimed Mr. Cameron; ‘‘ypu have not yet 
shown what at length actUidadyoa to this con¬ 
fession,” ^ 

1 had long been detmbined op it, sir,” she 
replied, “ but the worft^i|^ of sin within me de» 

stroyed my good rcsol«|i|^as they arose, till 

,T 
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along «»id intfei^BtiOg conversation with Our 
Very excellent friend, Mr. Lindsay,’etripped 
me of the lingering remains of all my imaginary 
/e^ellenoies, and showed me forcibly that I 
Was slSM a most unworthy recipient of divine 
Ijrace,^^ 

’ j^ailhful Herbert,” said Mr, Cameron j he 
has, J1 trust, well redeemed the pledge he made 
yOar brother at parting.” 

*‘^dthing,** continued Catharine, “could ex- 
^peed hia anxiety to Impress me with right ideas 
010 alhimportant subject of the Christian’s 
tround of acceptance with God, and while he 
^diS|dayed the ubiquity of the Creator, and filled 
W with an mdescribabie fear of Offending him 
by ap indulpnce in iniquitt^ and bosom sins, 
he taufdtt me that the alone meiins of subduing 
or repressing them was by ap|!|yl<ig to that 
fowntaia whjeb U opened Sojr irfn dnd!®irir%‘y 
hb.aatlitprled *ne‘'*to 
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Belf-distru3t might not forsake her. Gatharipe 
trembled as he proceeded, knowing the fatal 
error into which she had before run, and she 
sent up a secret aspiration to the thwue of 
mercy for strength and support. 
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a long and interesting conversation mth our 
very excellent friend, Mr. Lindsay,'stripped 
me of the lingering remains of all my imaginary 
excellencies, and showed me forcibly that 1 
was still a most unw ortlry recipient of divine 
grace.’* 

Faithful Herbert,” said Mr. Cameronj “ he 
has, I trust, well redeemed the pledge he made 
your brother at pailing ” 

‘‘Nothing,” continued Catharine, “could ex¬ 
ceed his anxiety to impress me with right ideas 
OH the jdl-important subject of the Christian’s 
Ip^ound of acceptance with God, and while he 
displayed the ubiquity of the Creator, and filled 
tme with an indescribable fear of offending him 
by an indulgence in iniquitous and bosom sms, 
he taught me that the alone means of subduing 
or repressing them was by applj^ing to that 
fountain which is opened for sin atiA for i^ery 
he exboi^ed me to turff toHhe 
^iTong^-hold of a S«f4om^s love, and esstermi- 
nate for Javier yie di^^ft|'‘idol I had so long 
set uF instead.^* Ci^m'lne ceased, whjle her 
uncle, who had l»eft.jd0iqdy interred in Uys 
avowal of wad sentiments, now 

exhorted her to steadpA^ and cOntrtancy,and 
above iAC prayed prestait huimUty and 
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Self-dislrust might not forsake her. Catharine 
trembled as he proceeded, knowing the fatal 
error into which she had before run, and she 
sent up a secret aspiration to the throne of 
mercy for strength and support 
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EXAMri,r, 


a long and interesting conversation with our 
very excellent friend, Mr. Lindsay, stripped 
me of tile lingering remains of all my imaginary 
excellencies, and showed me forcibly that I 
was still a most unworthy recipient of divine 
grace.” 

“ Faithful Herbert,” said INIr. Cameron; “ he 
has, I trust, well redeemed the pledge he made 
your brother at ])arting.” 

Nothing,” continued Catharine, “could ex¬ 
ceed his anxiety to impres.s me with right ideas 
on the all-important subject of the Christian’s 
ground of acceptance with God, and while he 
displayed the ubic^uity of the Creator, and filled 
me with an indescribable fear of offending him 
by an indulgence in iniquitous and bosom sins, 
he taught me that the alone means of subduing 
or repressing them was by applying to that 
fountain which is opened for sin and for every 
nheksanness; he exhorted me to turn to the 
strong-hold of a Saviour’s love, and extermi¬ 
nate for ever the debasing'idol I had so long 
set up instead.” Catharine ceased, while her 
uncle, who had been deeply interested in this 
avowal of her feelings and sentiments, now 
exhorted her to steadfastness and constancy,and 
above all, prayed tlwit her present humility and 
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self-distrust might not forsake her. Catharine 
trembled as he proceeded, knowing the fatal 
error into which she had before run, and she 
sent up a secret aspiration to the throne of 
mercy for strength and support. 
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CHAPTER XV. 


“Jxjtlhc wnlocoHli leMiuml iln' 
tVtoffiiol fracc hath <Unto ’ 

** Owlly earmw workcth tt pentana* to Kilvation ni»t to b»‘ repontci! 
of.”-~CVr. vii. 10 


When the efficacious work of gi-ace has been 
wrought in the soul of a sinner, he becomes 
spiritually a new creature; the former dark¬ 
ness of his understanding is superseded by the 
glorious light which descends from on high; 
his affections, which before were poisoned and 
uncurbed, receive their antidote and check from 
the new and heavenly direction of the spirit; 
the wishes and desires which had, till now, 
risen in rebellion against the majesty of heaven, 
instigating the unregenerate soul to choose 
the evil and reject the good, are, by the trans¬ 
forming influence of grace, drawn from their 
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narrow and dubasing hold, and taught to aspire 
_ after the lavour of God revealed in the channel 
of Christ’.>> redemption,—the.bulwark of sclf- 
sufficicncy is demolished, the standard of jtride 
is plucked up, and their opposing endowments, 
happme.ss and peace, become the occupants of 
the sinner’s heart. The will is attuned to holi¬ 
ness, and longs to transform its posses.sor into 
the image of Christ: and to this end, the sin¬ 
ner, though now purified, wdl feel a daily sor¬ 
row for the transgrc.^siotl.s of his life, but it 
will be a sorrow after a godly sort, working 
carefulness to do the will of God—self-exami¬ 
nation and forsaking of sin—concern for con¬ 
stant failures, fear of God and self-distrust— 
and anxious desire after holiness. The value of 
such an offering as this, will ascend to (he mer¬ 
ciful Giver, through the blood of the eternal 
covenant, and the poor soul saved by that 
blood, and made holy by that Spirit, will, in 
the fulness of time, be also glorifietl. 

Catharine’s lepcntancas was genuine, and it 
neces.sarily produced the visible fruits;—she 
became benevolent without ostentation, and 
zealous without hypocrisy. Distrustful of her¬ 
self, she yielded implicitly to the advice of 
more experienced Christians, and was daily ac- 
tS 
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quiring information arid light. From KtlgaV, 
who had heard, with fervent gratitude, of tho^ 
mercy of GoJ_ towards her, Catliarine fre¬ 
quently heard, which communications greatly 
tended to strengthen her faith. Ilis last letter 
made known tho uncxpcctcil intelligence, that 
his restless aunt, Miss Evelyn, had made her 
way at length to Tudor Hall, intending to he 
his guest for .some time; and she now united 
with him in anxiously requesting her to fix an 
carl)' day'for her journey homewards, now so 
long delayed. “ As an inducement,” he added, 
“ we have a most desirable addition to our so¬ 
ciety, in the family of Mr. Monteith, who has 
purchased an estate about five miles from the 
Hall; I think my good uncle would like them— 
piOu.s, sincere, unostentatious. The old gen¬ 
tleman has already, by his extensive benevo¬ 
lence, made me ashamed of the little I have 
done for the amelioration and improvement of 
my fellow man. To one member of this wor¬ 
thy family I have promised your friendship 
and esteem, and I feel confident of having my 
pledge redeemed; for Louisa Monteith, my 
friend’s eldest daughter,Is every way calculated 
to elicit your affection and respect: perhaps 
you will be more inclined to acknowledge this 
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when I inform you, that in disposition, man¬ 
ners, and inclination, she bears a striking re¬ 
semblance to our good little Fanny; this struck 
me even on my first introduction, and our sub¬ 
sequent more intimate acquaintance has not 
inclined me to alter my opinion.” As consi¬ 
derately as possible, in a concluding paragraph, 
Edgar informed his sister, that the graceles.s 
Charles Melville, after having plunged still 
deeper into every scene of initjuitous pleasure, 
had associated himself with some desperate 
gamblers, and had one night, in the height 
of madness, penned a challenge, which was ac¬ 
cepted; they fought—his adversary fell—and, 
to avoid the rigour of the law, Melville had 
fled to the continent, where he was now, doubt¬ 
less, pursued with all the horrors of a guilty 
conscience, and an impenitent heart. 

Here was a cause of devout thankfulness to 
the Giver of all Good, in having snatched Ca¬ 
tharine from being the prey of the despisetl 
Melville; and oh! how fervently, while she 
blessed God for his goodness, did she entreat 
the light of his grace to dawn on the darkened 
mind of the guilty man; that hb, wretched as 
he was, might yet be saved. To her brother’s 
request for her society, Catharine kn^ not 
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%vliat to reply; she felt grieved to disappoint 
him, hut could not, at present, consent to part 
from Fanny. Besides, she dreaded the influ¬ 
ence of a more extensive and difierent order of 
society, and feared again to mix with the 
world, lest she should once more assimilate 
with its false enjoyments. She referred the 
matter to her uncle, and was decided by him. 
He purposed, early in the spring, to take a 
journey to London, and, as he had long pro- 
ini.sed himself the pleasure of visiting Tudor 
Hall, he proposed that she should defer her 
Journey till that time, when he could accom- 
pjmy her. This she joyfully intimated to Ed¬ 
gar in reply, and, satisfied with having given 
herself so long a respite, she pursued, with re¬ 
doubled alacrity, her now most interesting and 
pleasing duties. 

In the mean time their little protege,.Rachel 
Smith, had passed the dark valley, filled with 
holy faith and confidence. Catharine witnessed 
the final struggle, which left an indelible im¬ 
pression on her mind; and that she, too, might 
die, the death of the righteous, she dail}' prayed 
to be enabled to live the life of the righteous, 
crucifying the flesh, with the affections and 
lusts;—nor did she plead in vain. The world. 
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which had before absorbed her every faciiliy, 
and engrossed her mind, gradually losi all its 
charms, all its attractions; and, in coutem- 
plating her own brief, though unjustifiable 
career of darkne.ss and of sin, she was led to 
exclaim, in the words of the psalmist, My 
soul is escaped as a bird out of the snare of the 
fowlers, the snare is broken, and I am deli¬ 
vered.” 

With feelings of heartfelt joy, and gratitude 
to God, did Mr. Cameron and Herbert Lindsay 
behold the progressive influence of divine grace 
in their young friend’s heart, while Fanny’s 
affection increased proportionably. 

Engaged in what they deemed a privileged 
duty, that of administering to the wants of the 
necessitous, and disseminating the principles of 
Christianity to all within reach of their influ¬ 
ence, our young friends heeded not the rapid 
flight of time, and almost imperceptibly the 
.spring, with its attendant beauties, stole on 
them. Catharine had received repeated letters 
from her aunt, who had long since forgotten her 
former resentment, urging her speedy departure 
from Woodville. In the last she hinted her sus¬ 
picion that Catharine would not long be sole mis¬ 
tress of the Hall, at le^|rt if appearances were 
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credible. Having already bad experience m 
her aunt’b ready delusion in affairs of tins na¬ 
ture, ('alharinc felt very indifferent at the com¬ 
munication. 

At length the day of parting was fixed, and 
each individual of our little party beheld its 
ajiproach with regret. Fanny was to accom¬ 
pany her father anil Catharine to London, 
where she purposed remaining with an old 
friend of her dear mother’s, until her father’s 
return from Y orkshire. 

On the evening previous to their departure, 
IMr. Cameron and Catharine were seated near 
the fire, the latter had entered on her favourite 
topic, that of describing the effect which Fan¬ 
ny’s example, in different situations, had had on 
her and descanting (as she did whenever Fan¬ 
ny’s absence gave an opjwrtunity) on the graces 
of thespirit exemplified in so lovely a manner on 
her cousin. “ And do you not find, dear uncle,” 
she added, “ that the worth and value of friends 
seem to increase, when we are about to relin¬ 
quish their dear societj*,—we then seem to have 
a more acute and vivid perception of all their 
excellencies, and oh! how much more so when 
these beloved friends have, thrdUgh God, been 
the means of introducing a new principle into a 
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sinner’s soul, I.s it not calculated to strengthen 
the bond of union which esasts between them ?’’ 

“It is,” replied Mr. Cameron; “I know of 
no closer bond on earth, and blessi^d be f lod, it in 
a union which will not be dissolved, but will be 
consummated Ihionghout a blissful eternity.” 

“ What a peace imparting thought,” said Ca¬ 
tharine. After a pause, Mr. Cameron exclaim¬ 
ed, “ 1 often fear, Catharine, that even Chris¬ 
tians are sometimes not suHicicntly cautious in 
the display of their sentiments towards one 
another, and arc occasionally led to hold u]> a 
fellow sinner as a model foi imitation.” Ca¬ 
tharine smiled, “Dear uncle.”—“Forgive 
me, Catharine, said Mr. Cameron, “ 1 know 
what you would say, that the purity of your 
cousin’s prineijtlcs could not lie corrupted by 
your injudicious and unqualified praises?”— 
“For once, unde,” replied Catharine, “you 
have not justly anticipated my meaning.” 

“No! well you must be your own inter¬ 
preter.” 

“ I would have said,” exclaimed Cathaiinc, 
“ that when I .sec piety and consistency exem¬ 
plified in so eminent a degree, 1 can not see why 
I should withliold my decided admiration of it, 
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feeling a$ I do a painful sense of my own in¬ 
feriority by the comparison.” 

“ But, my dear girl,” replied her uncle, “ as 
no perfect standard can be met with in the flesh, 
surely, praise for the graces bestowed on a poor 
sinner by the Almighty, is misdirected when 
apjtlied to the creature,—the work is all of (f od, 
and to him alone can ])raise be justly attribut¬ 
ed.” “ ’Tis true, my dear sir,” said Catharine, 
“ and I acknowledge my too great liability to 
be led away by my feelings, when speaking of 
those I love; but still you mistake me, if you 
imagine I have erected, as a standard of perfec¬ 
tion, even one whom I consider the least faulty 
being 1 know, for I feel assured that pious and 
consistent as is our dear Fanny, she partakes 
of the inherent pollution of the human species, 
and oh! far be it- from me to transfer to a hu¬ 
man being, though a lovely transcript of the 
great original, the peculiar praise and honour 
which is due alone to the eternal God.” 

“Assuredly, my dear child,” remarked he*- 
uncle. 

“ But sir,” continued she, “ with this impres¬ 
sion full on my mind, is it dishonouring Jeho¬ 
vah, that 1 should feel and acknowledge the 
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yourself,how can you answer for i!s efl'ects upon 
others, perhaps of a weaker mind: were they 
to hear you thus extolling your cousin, might 
they' not picture from it some finished model of 
righteousness, and rcv'crcnce the earthly vessel 
in which the treasure is lodged rather than the 
treasure which sanctifies that vessel ?” 

“ You arc right, dear uncle,” said the con¬ 
victed Catharine, “(piite right, and I more and 
more sec my own inconsistencies. Oh! when 
shall I be endued with such graces of the Spirit, 
as not to be the creature of feeling and passion 
that I now am.” 

“ Catharine, my'love,” returned her uncle, 
“ you should not be unnecessarily distressed 
about the measure of grace God thinks fit to be¬ 
stow on you, but in j)aticnce and prayer await 
the manifestations of his will; distrust not the 
promises God's law reveals,—divine grace is 
stable and sure,not subject to withdrawal or fail¬ 
ure; depend on your Saviour’s faithfulness, and 
in due time ymu will reap, if you faint not.” 

Herbert Lindsay, who had promised to spend 
this last evening with his friends at the Hall, 
now made his appearance, which was ever 
hailed with sincere delight; his instructive and 
interesting conversation, and its practical and 
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individual applivation on llic hearts of his hear¬ 
ers, made liim a universal favourite. 

On this evening; hi.s discourse was principally 
addressed to Calhai inc, which,iiuleetl, since her 
arrival, had been Ids usual pi-aclicc: he saw her 
ardent temper and warm feelings, and desired 
to prune the too luxurLanl jilant and lop off its 
unnecessary shoots. Knowing the diversities 
of opinions she would have to encounter, in a 
more enlarged sj)hcre of society, and the opjio- 
sition which her recent reception of the doc¬ 
trines of the Hible would meet ivitli, heendca- 
A'ourcd to fortify and strengthen her mind, by 
concentrating and directing all her ideas to the 
standard of the Scrijiturcs, as the directory and 
rule of her life; thus jiractically to vindicate the 
religion of the Gospel, and shame the malice of 
its opposers. “IJut think not, my dear Miss 
Evelyn,” continued Herbert, when speaking 
on this subject, “think not that while I enjoin 
this mild and demonstrating evidence of your 
sincerity, 1 wish you to adopt a false meekness, 
whicti could not glory in the truth. Oh! no, 
ever cultivate that steady consistency which 
will be ready always to give an answer to ev(;iy^ 
man that asketh you a rea.son of the hope that 
is in you, with meekness and fear, ‘ having a 
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srooil conscionrc, wherms llicy sjioak evil 
of you a.s (A' evil ilocrs, tlioy may be aHhanied 
l.bat rai;<cly accAise your good conversation in 
(J)iri.st.' ” 

Mr. Cameron now remarked the error into 
which many younp: people fall, hy tlieir fond¬ 
ness f(jr proselytizinu;, in tlieir cagerncs.s for 
w’hicViihey are apt to forget their own depend¬ 
ence, and become sujiine in their self-w’atchful- 
ncss, w'hich is mucli to be dreaded, a.s it often 
bewilders them in their mystical web of self¬ 
commendation and pi’idir, and has a tendency 
to ([ue.nch that light, in whose rays the}' first 
set out. Seeing Catharine look at him with 
tearful eyes, conscious ofhaving formerly come 
under this just remark, Mr. Cameron added, 
that though he thus warned her of the many 
dangers by which she was surrounded, ho did 
it not in such ilistrust of her, as he had on a 
former occasion felt, for he now fondly hoped 
better things from her. 

“ Dear, dear uncle," exclaimed Catliarine, 
“ say not one word that would incline me to 
think well of mA Sclf: I feel a most sensible mor¬ 
tification, when I recur to past exjierience, and 
am forced to .say I can do nothing. Want of 
humility, addcil to a contemiitiblc pride, was 
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nvor )ii\' most ln'Scilinu; sin. and wine i Id hoar 
my l)OSt li iciiil.s iiM'lincil Id Inist mt-. I slioidd 
feai' lliat lliat A-anily. which so li'w dcsjusc, 
should aaaiii hi: m \ hanc. ” 

‘‘It is a l.mu'iitahic lact-" l■l■nla^■k(■d llcrhcrl, 
that \ amly, whudi js tlic niain-spriiiu; (d’ so 
much iiii[iiDl\- and wickodiioss, should in trciio- 
ral, l)(,‘ ranked aniontr venial, or very inronsidcr- 
ablo iaults,—il is a dcsjucabic and dchasiim; 
principle, and should be classed as such, instead 
ol hcinc e\le.lled, as il loo l'rr([iieiill\ is, and 
made the medium oi mui-h delriiiieiit lo the 
soul. 1 doiiht iiol, .Miss MseUn,"' conlimKal 
he, ‘‘bul \ oil can ICslily to its pe.rnicious id- 
lects—the lollies lo which it led—the weak¬ 
nesses it elossed over—the ahsiirdilies it con¬ 
ciliated. Its very nature must iiiipatl a ial.se 
eoidldeucc lo ihc flesh, whiidi is ealcolated to 
briiiii shaiiie on il.s jios.scssor, and dim the vi¬ 
sion ol' that hit'll and lofty one who iiihaliits 
eternity, I'or its desires are unsatiahle, ‘grow- 
ing on what it feed.s on.' ” 

Fanny, who had been busily engaged during 
the evening, in making tiie neeessary jirepa- 
ralions for their next day's journey, and her 
short stay in town, now summoned them to the 
tea table, and the conversation once more turn- 

U s' 
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cd on their approarliiiiir s(']>aralioi), 'Die girls 
jilaiiiieil a constant unreserved o.ori’espoiulcnce. 
(hithariiie carnesth' |■el(lu■•■tecl Mr. t'liineroii to 
eontinuc h}- letter lus inue.li valued advice and 
in.structions. “ Any plan 1 liavein (•ontein])la- 
t.ion,” c.oid.inuod .she, either I'ur the i tdiaiou.s or 
moral welfare of mysedf or others, wilt not he 
([uite satisfactory to me, until 1 (jbtain yourap- 
proval of it, for ihoinrh 1 !e(d convinced of the 
ah.solutc necessity of laying ever)' case hehu'e 
the. Lord, and .abiding by the decision (d' his 
word, yet, I am so fearful of again falling into 
the error of fancying that 1 am rndiiig midei 
that influence, while, in laadity. 1 may but. he 
following the dictates of a coriaipt heai l, that 1 
think a rclerence to you would both animate 
my cxerticins, and destroy any lalse erected 
fabric 1 may form.” Her unide kindly pro¬ 
mised her any assistance, (uul adviee in his 
power, at the same time warning her not to j'e- 
]y on that or any human aid. hut, with a hurn- 
hle and teatdiable spirit, to make known her 
wants to her Alakcr, and look on high for aiil. 

Notwithstanding all her endeavours to tlic 
contrary, ('atharinc could not overcome the 
feeling of dcsjrondcncy which the contemjihi- 
tion of leaving Woodville inspired. Herbert 
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I'lHleavfinrcd to ki-i-p up iho (•l\i'rrrulii<‘';-! of 
(lio jiai’ty. lull \vii!iom micccss. Ai Irtu^tli, 
tuniiiii; to ]'',ui!iv. lio t'M'huinoi!, '••’I’lll me, 
Fanny. (Ifl 1 so ill .'ic''|iiit ni\'sci!dl llio i,lul."> 
!'iitnisl('(l to nic during; \ our last iini'oiisriona- 
lil}’ Ions; visit to tlio inotropolis, that, I should 
not ;igaiu ho oliorod tho rospousihlo sdualiou of 
your alinoiior, and uonoral ai;rut? .MothiiiUs.” 
ho nihlod, siniliu^, "such coiuluit satoui's nol 
of (.'harily. whou you would thus ciuloavoiir lo 
tdiridc'o tho oiMoyiuonls of a jioor la'clux ; hut 
It-li nic. how ha\o \ on ai'iMUiii-il iiialtor'.'” 

" As Usiud. llc.'i her..'* siio fi piiod. "1 must 
III' a dojioiuhuil on your hiiuhioss, and aiiam 
loail you with additional carts and dulics, 
ihoi'ch t ha\'i‘ loss rcsti'cl in doiuu; so since ton 
class theni anion^ voiir hlglicsl iji'alihcalious." 

Fannv sighed as she ctiutrasu d her pre-cut 
.situation with the tune when last .she had 
delivtreit to I Iti heu't his iiistruclious ; foi’, then, 
her tender parent v\as at her siile, to aid and 
assist her. Iirushinu; away the tc.'U's which 
dimmed her (wes, slic entered imnudiately on 
the suhjecl ; and Catharine, w ho also found ad- 
dilional enijiloyment for iierhert'.s activity, soon 
followed her example. 'J'heir ready listener 
heard all they had to say, aciiuainled himself. 
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C(1 on their appronrlune; scparalion. ^'h(' girls 
jtlainied a constant unreserved correspondence. 
Calliariiic earnestly riapiested Mr. (.anieion to 
continue by letter hi.s much valued advice and 
in.struct ions. “ .Any jdan 1 have in contcm])la- 
tion,” continued she, cither tor the ndigious or 
moral welfare of my.self or othcr.s, will not he 
c|uilc satisfactory to me, until 1 obtain your ap¬ 
proval of it, for though 1 feel convinced of the 
absolute necessity' of laying every' case hcfoi'c 
the Lord, and abiding by the decision (d' his 
word, yet, I am .so fearful of again falling into 
the error of fancying that I am acting under 
that inllucnco, while, in reality, 1 nuiy' hut he 
following the dictates of a corrupt heart, that 1 
think a reference to you would both animate 
my exertions, and destroy any' false erected 
fabric 1 may form.” Her uncle kindly pro¬ 
mised her any assistance and advice in his 
power, at the same time warning her not to re¬ 
ly on that or any human :iid, but, with a hum¬ 
ble and teacliahle spirit, to make known her 
wants to lier Maker, and look on high for aid. 

Notwithstanding all her ende.avour.s to the 
contrary', (latharinc could not overcome the 
feeling of despondency which the contempla¬ 
tion of leaving Woodvillc inspired. Ilcrberf 
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Fiideavourcd to kocp up Iho cheerfulness of 
the ])arly, liiit witiiout success. At lcne;th, 
turiiinf^ to Fanny, he exe.lainicd, “Tell me, 
Fanny, did 1 so ill acfpiit iryyself of the duties 
entrusted to me durinsi; your last unconsciona¬ 
bly loiia- ^'isit U) the metropolis, that I shoiihl 
not again he offered the resjionsihlc situation of 
your almoner, and general agent? IMcthinks,’’ 
he added, smiling, “such conduct savours not 
of ciiarity, ■when you woidd thus endeavour to 
ahridge the en|oyments of a poor recluse; hut 
tel! me, how have )'OU arranged matters?’’ 

“ .\s u^ual, llcrhert," siie replieil, “1 must 
he a dejx'iidant on your kindness, and again 
loatl you with additional eares ami dnti(!S, 
though I have less regret in doing so .siure you 
class lliem among your highesst gratifiealicm.s. ” 
Fanny sighed as she contrasted hiT present 
situation with the time when last she had 
delivered to llerhcrt his instructi(>ns ; for, then, 
her temler parent was at her side, to aid and 
assist her. Ihnshiiig away the tears which 
dimmed her eyes, she entered immediately on 
the sul.'ject; and Catharine, who also found ad¬ 
ditional employment for 11 orhert’s activity, soon 
followed her example. 'Fheir ready listener 
heard all they had to say, acquainted himself, 



willi tlieir wi.slics rf’.'-'pccliii^ llie (ihjort-- (if Ihrii 
Sdlicitiidc— llic j)rciili;ir cusc.''cf miiiic iii(li\'i- 
<!ii;ils, ;iti<l llie rciuln.-*'! jtlaiis fur rt licf oi' coiii- 
fort, and kindlv j■>rnnuS(■■(l tofu!!)! llieir dt:sirt‘s 
to tlie first of Ins aliility. 

JMr. {'ainoron now wai'iii'd them that as they 
w'cro to start at an early hour in tlie mornins;, 
they wo.uld need icst, and laid a!read\' greatly 
exceeded their usual soher lu/ur. Iteingthus 
admonished, Iferhert iisscmhled the, houseludd. 
ami, after e.oncluding their evening devotions, 
rose to ile])art, saying '‘that the inhospitnhie 
looks of his host had fairly driven him away.’’ 
With unfeigned regret. Calharine parted fi'om 
lier jiersevering admonisher, gratefully thank 
ing him for his zealous cli'orts, and hunihh' 
trusting to tlod lor their sue.eess. 
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Catiiahink's journey IVom I,on(iou to Vork- 
.sliiro was ruiulered so afj;re('al)l(; liy the iiislrue- 
tivc and entwiaiiiiii”; con versation of liermudc 
that she had little leisui'c to lament liei' scjiara- 
lion from Fanny: and on the third eeenin^, 
when they e.amewithin view of the much loved 
scenes of lier cliihlhoo<l, she wej)t with itrateful 
joj' at airain hehohhne; that which, in |)orsi)ee- 
tive, she liad so fo(jii.'-)ily dreaded to contein- 
j'datc. 

E<hj;ar, witha countenance hcaniine; c(uilent 
and ha])pincss, affectionatelj’ ^v(dcon 1 ed the tr.a- 
vcllers, tenderly endjrating his ever fondly 
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loved .sister, '.vim w.s.s now become doiibl}' dear 
to him. 

Miss K\'eh n was in ecstacies at again behold¬ 
ing (bitharine.and could not rej)rcsslh(; admira¬ 
tion which her improved ap[)earance excited. 
'Die joyous l)a])py countenance she now gazed 
on, was a dedightful contrast to the wan and 
liaggard aspi.'ct of her fair nicc(', when immer¬ 
sed in tin; vortex of Ibirisian or London di.ssipa- 
tion; the artificial bloom—the evident effort to 
a])pear what the heart sickened at—the con¬ 
stant )'ccurrcnce to stimulants and excitements 
in order to keep in action the unnatural flow 
of vivacity—the assumption of cbeei'fulne.'-s, 
wliiidi masked tlic inward wietchetlness, and 
all the hc'art-corroding and soul-consuming im¬ 
positions which the god of worldlings lays on 
his votaries; these had been all exercised by 
that Spirit, who, by a word ‘‘I chariie thee to 
come out;” can chase the dimion of destruction 
from the soul of every moral demoniac, and 
lead him renewed and sane to the footstool of 
grace. Cbitbarine's countenance was now in 
fact the real index of her mind—she felt as she 
looked; the balm of a pure and jierfect faith 
had shed its influence in her soul, and display¬ 
ed its heavenly radiance over cvciy look and 
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movement; she had indeed hecoine a l)cin;£ of 
anotlicr j;tamj)—;i iicnv crealion—a I'e^eiu'i’atcd 
soul—'S (diilil ol Ciod. I h'l'd( liiilitcd ln'ollier 
marked llie traces of .Itdiovah's finirer in llic 
work of grace on tlic poor sinner, and grat(d'nl- 
ly returned the me(.'d of prais(! to Him, to 
whom alone it was justly due: even Miss l^^•e- 
l}'!! could not long remain in ignorance, that 
tlio chang(' now wrought in her niece was in 
efl'ects widely difi’erent to that superfntial jiro- 
fession which she had before so eagerly einhra- 
ccd. She beheld her now evideidly acting 
through conviction; her religion had become a 
principle all’ecting her whole lile and character, 
and offering a glorious substitute for the falsely- 
calhal jiloasures of this world. She had, in¬ 
deed, before witnessed her withdrawing for a 
time from all her former diversions, hut the 
relinquishment of these pleasures was only su¬ 
perseded by a false assumption of piety. She 
had even beheld her engaged, apparently with 
much zeal, in the active dutie.s of benevolence, 
but the spring of those iictions was impure— 
the motive sellisli—and it produced no\,asuon’, 
the visible fruits of holiness, and the salutary 
enjoyment of inward jicacc. She had tlicn 
continued (o be governed by a conformity to the 
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world, ami tlu^ desire of praise,—notlVoni any 
hcartfell persuasion that she slioiild act. acrord- 
ititr to tile (Co.sjicd rtde for Christ’s sake alone. 
lUii, now, .Miss Kvelyn fell, that something 
more, rhan a mere outward change liad ojtera- 
ted on her dear niece,—some inw’ard and es- 
lahhslte.d princijih; shod reality on her external 
hearing—disinterestedness iiillnciiced her con¬ 
duct, and consistency .shone in her actions'. 
'I'o w’hal to imjnilc this transformation, Miss 
Kvelyn knew not, hut, ilial the alteration in 
her niece had maleiiall)^ improved lier, admit¬ 
ted of no doubt. 

Catharine was kindlj* welcomed hy all her 
foj'iner friends; many of whom, from an cxjic- 
nmenfal knowledge of its ellieacy.liailed with 
joj- the change wliieh God’s goodness had ef¬ 
fected in her heart and mind:—others smiled at 
what they termed her weakness, or-ridiculed 
her singular principles. And did Catharine 
now, as on a former ocea.sion, retaliate by oj)- 
])Osing invective to ridicule? or fancy herself 
the subject of jaTseention, hecanse her singu¬ 
larity drew down the disa])j)i'obation of the 
world’.s favourites? Oh! no; her mmd was 
now' elevated above such puerile and unworthy 
feelings: besides, the fear of delusion acted as 
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a beacon to guard her from the whirlpool of 
pride and self-complaccncy, which had before 
so swallowed up every dawning of a better 
principle. 

Yielding to the request of Edgar, and the 
importunate entreaties of his niece, Mr. Came¬ 
ron outstaid his prescribed time. He was much 
pleased rvith the worthy family of the Mon- 
teiths, with whom he found Edgar intimately 
associated, and was not long left in ignorance 
as to his nephew’s future hopes and prospects; 
and, ere his departure, Mr. Cameron satisfied 
Edgar, by his warm approbation of his choice, 
and his sincere congratulations on it. 

” Many valuable and instructive conversations 
Catharine enjoyed with her uncle during his 
stay in Yorkshire, all tending to strengthen her 
faith,—to extinguish the still unsubdued lin¬ 
gering remains of pride, and to crush the be¬ 
setting sin, her bosom foe, which might still 
influence and direct her conduct, though con¬ 
cealed from the nicest observation; and, to this 
end, he frequently recalled to her mind, that 
the Christian (even the more advanced and 
spiritually minded one) has incessant need to 
watch his heart, attd detect and bring to light 
the first workings of sin tvithin him. That 
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this continued watchfulness is quite as requi¬ 
site when, to all human appearance, he needs 
it not, as when in the earliest stages of his reli¬ 
gious course, he discerned its absolute necessi¬ 
ty. Catharine felt the truth of all his observa¬ 
tions, and gladly endeavoured to exhibit a 
practical comment on them. It was, however, 
with unfeigned regret, that she saw him de¬ 
part; though the anticipated receipt of his let¬ 
ters, and, above all, the prospect of visiting 
Woodville the ensuing autumn, reconciled her 
in some measure to the event. This invitation 
to Woodville was extended to more than Ca¬ 
tharine; in the course of a few weeks, Edgar 
hoped to be united to Louisa Mouteith, and if 
no unforeseen event occurred to alter their de¬ 
termination, they purposed, accompanied by 
Mr. Monteith, Miss Evelyn, and Catharine, 
to pay the much wished for visit to Woodville, 
towards the close of the summer. 

Time rolled on, and Catharine continued to 
grow in grace, and in the knowledge of Clod’s 
word, which had now become a firm and opei- 
rative principle within her; nor were the hap¬ 
py eSccts of her consistency undiscernible, 
even in this life—many of her ydung" and 
thoughtless companions were led, by her pious 
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precedent, to examine for themselvps i)y what 
power their young, and before much woi Idly- 
minded friend had attained her ])rosent spirit¬ 
ual advantages. Even Miss Evelyn, to whom 
religion had ever been but a cold and repelling 
principle, without any vital importance or soul- 
satisfying hope, felt, with something like the 
force of truth, that till now, instead of being 
“ altogether” a Christian, she had not been 
even “almost” one;—that, though baptized 
into the faith of Christ, she was, as yet, no 
member of the spiritual church;—that, nomi¬ 
nally, she was a Christian, but in reality an 
idolater;—that, though possessing an immortal 
and never-dying soul, she had, as yet, been 
living as “ having no hope, and without Cod 
in the world.” These important considerations 
bad been suggested during the first two months 
after Catharine’s return, the demonstration of 
which appeared in the relinquishment of many 
of Miss Evelyn’s worldly propensities, and an 
anxiety for something more enduring. Thus, 
the eagerness with which she imbibed that 
stream of corruption emanating from licentious 
and truth-perverting novels, had gradually 
subsided; that incessant restlessness of disposi¬ 
tion which had eVer characterized her, was in a 
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measure repressed by her anxious desire to 
emulate her amiable and happy niece in deeds 
of kindness and benevolence; that spirit of 
detraction, which she once seemed to glory in 
cultivating, was robbed of its enjoyment; and, 
though apparently impelled by the unworthjr 
motive of creature-love, Miss Evelyn was daily 
making an effort to overcome the world. But 
it was not till after her visit to Woodville that, 
to a casual observer, any decided change had 
occurred in her character; that visit indeed 
was, in the sequel, blessed to her—she there 
beheld the same principles influencing many 
entire households, and the pious and humble 
spirit of their excellent pastor imbibed by a 
large portion of his flock;—^this added encour¬ 
agement to her endeavours, and the event jus¬ 
tified her hopes. 

“ Catharine’s meeting with her cousin was 
demonstrative of the influence Fanny’s unpre¬ 
suming mind had acquired over her, and 
which absence seemed only to have increased; 
nor was Fanny less susceptible of pleasure on 
her cousin’s return. Edgar and his amiable 
wife, no less than her worthy father, shared in 
the mutual joy at this happy meeting, and 
when we add Miss Evelyn’s unusually con- 
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Ipntod look, and our friend Herbert’s satisfied 
recognition of his old friends, wc aie fain to 
conclude, that few pictures of mortal felicity 
could be more complete. 

As is usual in such visits, the Jay of depar¬ 
ture, though irequently named, was again for¬ 
gotten, and Mr. Cameron’s guests behold the 
close of autumn ere they had decided on sepa¬ 
rating. Having prolonged their stay to such a 
limit, they were easily prevailed on to lengthen 
it still further, by the prospect of being wit¬ 
nesses of an event, the anticipation of which 
appeared to diffuse universal joy throughout 
the entire neighbourhood: this was the union 
of Herbert Lindsay with our favourite, Fanny, 
a union founded on mutual esteem and recipro¬ 
city of sentiment. It had been anticipated ere 
Mrs. Cameron had paid the debt of nature, and 
she, with all the tenderness of maternal love, 
had fondly hoped to bless their union; but, 
alas! we know not what a day may bring 
forth! we foresee not the event of any che¬ 
rished desire, or how far we may be participa¬ 
tors in its fulfilment Death had sealed his 
victim, and \h& mother joyed not in the felicity 
of her child; but there was one heart which 
deeply and tenderly participated in the happi- 
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neas of the bride; and as the worthy father, 
with full confidence in the excellencies of his 
esteemed friend, bestowed on him, with an 
approving smile, his tenderly beloved child, 
Ais heart felt* even a mother’s love with all a 
father’s considerate solicitude, while, to the 
Giver of all Good, his grateful thanks ascended. 

Long had the neighbourhood of Woodvillo 
reason to rejoice in this propitious union: hand 
in hand the pious pair now prosecuted their 
schemes of benevolence and love; and their in¬ 
fluence, wherever extended was hailed with 
approval and complacency. Of one soul in 
religion, they continued mutually to aid and 
strengthen each other, manifesting the purity 
and sincerity of their faith in all things, taking 
as their rule and guide that blessed word which 
was able to make them wise unto salvation, 
and evincing, by their continued, activity and 
godliness, that they were operative recipients 
of that grace so freely bestowed on them. 

Do my young readers enquire if Catharine 
Evelyn still advanced in her Christian course? 
—She did—her faith, now a firmly rooted prin¬ 
ciple, withstood the machinations of tiie prince 
of darkness, and her mind became daily more 
spiritually enlightened. She coatipued to i«- 
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side, alternately, with her brother, and her 
beloved Fanny, When subsequent events, 
however, placed her in a more con.'.picuous 
situation, and her usefulness became more ex¬ 
tended, she continued still to retain that hu¬ 
mility so descriptive of a follower of Christ, 
and, while endeavouring to adorn the doctrine 
of her Saviour in all things, she forgot not that 
most important warning, “watch and pray, 
that ye enter not into tcmptatio.n.’’ Often as 
she pondered over the amazing extent of that 
debt of grace she owed in th<' electing good¬ 
ness of her Ood, she would love to trace, at 
every step, the finger of Almighty Cod, the 
parent fountain of all wonders. By his bless¬ 
ed direction she beheld the lovely evidences of 
Fanny’s faith effectual to the subjugation of 
her own rebellious feelings; and by the power 
of that blessed Spirit whom she had despised 
and dishonoured, she traced the interest her 
cousin’s unpresuming w'orth had acquired over 
her, attracting her, at length, to the only effi¬ 
cacious remedy for sinners, in the blood of the 
everlasting covenant. 

May my young Christian readers thus evi¬ 
dence their interest in a crucified Redeemer, 
and, while they study to adorn this doctrine; 
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by the purity of their lives and the steadfastness 
of their faith, may they be the cliosen channels 
in His hands, of imparting that saving grace 
to the souls of others, which so freely was 
bestowed upon themselves!——Oo and 
do thou likewise.”’ 


THE END- 



